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M. LECLAIRE OF PARIS. 


Ar the present time, when the ‘claims of labour’ are 
occupying so much of public attention, and when all 
sorts of schemes for ameliorating the condition of the 
working-classes are so eagerly received and discussed, 
it gives one pleasure to find the enthusiasm beginning 
to concentrate itself in plans promising practical be- 
nefit. One of these plans contemplates the extension 
of a partnership principle into fields of labour where it 
has not hitherto been known. ‘In some form of this 
policy,’ says the writer of a recent article in one of our 
most influential periodicals, ‘ we see the only, or the 
most practicable means of harmonising the rights of 
industry and those of property, of making the employers 
the real chiefs of the people, leading and guiding them 
in a work in which they also are interested—a work of 
co-operation, not of mere hiring or service.’ 

As hinted, this plan, or at least the idea of it, is not 
new. It is acted on in some mercantile houses, where 
it has been found advisable to remunerate subordinates 
occupying situations of peculiar trust, not by a fixed 
salary, but by a per centage on the returns. <A trace 
of the same system is visible in the custom, which has 
prevailed from time immemorial in the sheep-districts 
of Scotland, of allowing the shepherd to feed a few 
sheep of his own in the same pasture with those of his 
master. It is also not unusual in our country for con- 
tractors engaged in the making of drains and building 
of field walls to allow the workmen a share of the profits, 
in order to induce them to complete the work in the 
shortest possible time. Reaping is often conducted on 
a similar principle. The good agriculture observable 
in the small farms of Lombardy and Tuscany is attri- 
buted by some to the circumstance, that there landlords 
and tenants are connected by a bond of partnership as 
masters and men; the landlord supplying the stock, 
and receiving in return half the produce, while the 
tenant gets the other half as the wages of his labour. 

The application of the system, however, amongst men 
engaged in arts and manufactures, must be considered 
as a novelty. So far as we are aware, the individual to 
whom the honour is due of having been the first to 
make the experiment in a workshop, is M. Leclaire, a 
master house-painter in Paris. M. Leclaire employs on 
an average two hundred workmen. These he pays in 
the usual manner by fixed salaries or weekly wages ; he 
assigns also to himself a fixed allowance, proportionate 
to his rank and duty as the head of the concern. At 
the end of the year, when the accounts are made up, 
the surplus profits of the establishment are divided 
among all connected with it — master, foremen, jour- 


neymen, and apprentices—in the ratio of their fixed ¢ 


aliowances. The details of the experiment for the 
year 1842 have been made public by M. Leclaire in a 


pamphlet,* the substance of which we propose to lay 
before our readers. 

‘On commencing business as a master-painter,’ says 
M. Leclaire, ‘I at first adopted the same system which 
I saw others practising—a system which consists in 
paying the workman as little as possible, and in dis- 
missing him frequently for the smallest fault.’ Finding 
that this system of low wages and harsh treatment pro- 
duced a result directly contrary to what he wished, he 
speedily changed it; and with a view to introduce 
stability into his establishment, he began to pay his 
workmen at a more liberal rate. The good effects of 
this plan soon became evident; a body of excellent 
workmen attached themselves to his service, and would 
not quit it for any other; the work was more dili- 
gently done, and the profits of the establishment 
were increased. Having thus succeeded in produc- 
ing some sort of stability in the arrangements of 
his establishment, M. Leclaire expected, he says, to 
enjoy greater peace of mind. In this, however, he 
was disappointed. So long as he was able to superin- 
tend everything himself, from the general concerns 
of his business down to its minutest details, he did en- 
joy a certain satisfaction; but from the moment that, 
owing to the increase of his business, he found that 
he could be nothing more than the centre from which 
orders were issued, and to which reports were brought 
in, then, he says, notwithstanding the stability which 
he had introduced into his establishment, and not- 
withstanding the attachment and zeal of many of his 
workmen, his former anxiety and discomfort returned 
upon him. Being, however, as is evident from the 
pamphlet before us, a person of strong determination of 
purpose, as well as of a keen feeling for order and regu- 
larity, he set himself resolutely to the task of devising 
some mode of management which might prove more 
satisfactory. In the course of his inquiries for this end, 
he was led to overhaul the whole house-painting trade, 
in which he discovered much that he disapproved of; 
and in 1841,,he published a pamphlet advocating certain 
reforms. This, however, was merely preliminary to the 
more important change in his own arrangements with 
his men. 

‘ Under the present system,’ says he, in his pamphlet 
of 1842, ‘a master tradesman has to endure not only 
the disquiet arising from bad debts and the failure of 
persons he may be connected with in business—losses 
from these causes, especially from the latter, are 
always trifling when the tradesman is possessed of 


* Of the Ameliorations which may be Effected in the Condition 

House-painters; followed by Rules for Manavc- 
ment, and for the Division of the Profits of Labour, by M. Leclaire ; 
as put in practice in 1842 in his establishment, 11 Rue Saint 
Georges, formerly 8 Rue Cassette, Paris 
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prudence—but what is to him an incessant cause of 
torment, is the losses which arise from the misconduct 
of the workmen in his service. We have no fear 
of being accused of exaggeration when we say that he 
will find workmen whose indifference to his interests 
is such that they do mot perform two-thirds of the 
amount of work which they are able for ; hence the con- 
tinual fretting of masters, who, seeing their interests 
neglected, believe themselves entitled to sup that 
workmen are constantly conspiring to ruin those from 
whom they derive their livelihood.’ ... The remedy he 
proposes is introduced with some explanations. In 
painting, as in other trades, the price of labour is 
determined by the expenses incurred. These expenses 
are of various kinds, such as the rent of premises, the 
patent, the equipment of todls, the materials in the 
warehouse, the circulating capital necessary for the pay- 
ment of wages, the idle expenses, the hiring and main- 
tenance of vehicles and horses, the time lost even in- 
voluntarily, and, finally, the profit which the master 
conceives he ought to have. But this profit, which in 
painting depends in general upon the workmanship, is 
80 variable, that it often happens that the master, in 

spite of all his pains, reaches at the end of the year 
nothing more than an even balance, if indeed he does 
not find himself sometimes a loser, in consequence of 
miscellaneous wastages which he could not guard against 
himself, and which no workman has any interest in pre- 
venting. Accordingly, if the journeyman were sure of 
constant employment, his position would in some re- 
spects be more enviable than that of the master, because 
he is assured of a certain amount of day’s wages, which 
he will get whether he works much or little. He runs 
no risk, and has no other motive to stimulate him to do 
his best than his own sense of duty. ‘The master, on 
the other hand, depends greatly on chance for his re- 
turns: his position is one of continual irritation and 


anxiety. ‘ 

This would no longer be the case to the same extent 
if the interests of the master and those of the workmen 
were bound up with each other, connected by some bond 
of mutual security, such as that which would be obtained 
by the plan of a yearly division of profits. It is not 
difficult to fix an equitable basis for ‘such a division. 
The workmen, the clerks, and the other employés of 
an establishment, receiving, as at present, a fixed allow- 
ance, varying in amount with their skill, their intelli- 
gence, and the nature of their employment, let the 
mastér also allow himself a fixed salary y Brogortioned 
to his importance as the head and director of the estab- 
lishment ; then, at the end of the year, let the surplus 

rofits be shared among all the members of the estab- 
ishment in the ratio of the fixed allowances which 
they respectively enjoy. Thus, supposing the business 
of an establishment to amount to the sum of 1.4200 
a-year; supposing, also, that the expenses of the estab- 
lishment for rent, taxes, materials, interest of money 
in circulation, losses, and small expenses of all kinds, 
amount, to L,2000; and further, that the pay of all the 
employ és of the establishment, master included, amounts 
to the same sum of L.2000, then the total expenses of 
the year will be 1.4000, and the surplus profits will 
be L.200. Now, of this sum of L.200, each member of 
the establishment ought to receive as his share exactly 
thie same proportion as he received of the larger sum 
of L.2000, which constituted the gross amount of the 
wages-expenses of the establishment. Thus, if a work- 
man receives L,40 of wages in the year, making a fiftieth 
of the total ag of the establishment, 
is share of the p be 1.4, or a fiftieth part of 
the gross profit. A clerk, again, who receives L.60 of 
early wages, or something more than a thirty-third 
tort of the total wages-experses, will receive as his 
share of the profits L.¢6; that is, something more than 
the thirty-third part of the whole profits. An appren- 
tice who receives L.4 of yearly mem, y: fe in like 
ner receive 8 shillings as his share of vol Os | ae 


| should any workman have wrought so short a time as 
only to flere earned 8 shillings of wages, still he will 
receive his. proportionate share. of the profits, which 
will amount to something less than ‘tenpence. Lastly, 
the master, ee ae the fixed salary which he has 
allowed himse 

profits, receive L.24. <a short, each member of the 
establishment will receive the same proportion of & 
profits as he receives of the total wages-expenses ; 
that, if the wages received by the different ~~ ote 
be equitably proportioned, as they in most cases are, 
the division of the profits must also be equitable.* 

‘If such a plan were adopted,’ says M. Leclaire, ‘ the 
losses of time would vanish almost to nothing, for the 
indolent and lazy workman would be ashamed to stand 
with his arms crossed in the presence of an active and 
laborious companion. The general emulation pen 
must result from such a division of profits would 
mit labour to be brought to a better market, and cattée 
work to be better done. By removing many subjects 
of vexation, it would prevent much disorder; it would 
put it in the power of an economical man to lay up 
some little thing for the wants of his old age; it would 
act as a check, on the other hand, upon the adventurous 
tradesman of too ardent and flighty an imagination, 

venting him from rashly undertaking all kinds of 
Lae bs without calculating what might be the consequence ; 
it would enable meritorious individuals to rise to the 
more profitable situations within their reach ;t and finall 
by compelling masters to be orderly and systematic 
their business, it would render them more prudent, and 
reduce the number of failures,’ 

Such, described for the most part in his own words, 
is the plan which M. Leclaire has put in practice. The 
‘word to our workmen,’ which he addressed to the two 
hundred persons in his employment on the occasion 
commencing the scheme, and which is also printed in 
the pamphlet before us. is really worthy of a ‘chief of 
industry.’ After alluding to his recent isolation a 
them, which he accounts for by the number of pre 
rations he had to make before he could fairly = his 
scheme in practice, he thus concludes—‘ Now, however, 
that all the preparations are terminated, I come to 
— myself at your head with the same ardour as you 

ave seen me display in other circumstances; nay, m: 
ardour and my diligence will henceforth be so muc' 
the greater, that I shall represent the interests of a 
greater number, and be disembarrassed of that heavy 
burden which constitutes the functions of what is called 
a master—a position 80 envied, but which in general 
does not procure to its occupier passing enjoyment any 
more than real happiness.” 

In connexion with his scheme, M. Leclaire laid down a 
series of regulations for his establishment, in addition to 
those of a general nature which had been in force before. 
The following are the most important particulars in 
these regulations, as observed during 1842, and slightly 
modified in the following year. The number of persons 
to be admitted to the benefite of the plan was to be left 
undetermined ; it was to depend entirely on the opinion 
of the master. On first reading this regulation, we did 
not understand it to mean that M. Leclaire was to be 
at liberty to admit part of his workmen to the benefits 
of the plan and exclude the rest, but simply that he 
alone was to decide what number of hands the establish- 
ment required, and to have the power of engaging and 
dismissing, like masters under the present system; we 
find, however, that he did retain the right of deciding 
which and what number of his workmen should be 


' * M. Leclaire suggests the propriety of deducting something from 
the share of each employé, so as to constitute a kind of sick-fund 
sufficient to cover the little casualties arising from accidents, ill- 
nesses of workmen, &¢. 

If in the trade, says BM. Leclair, the fore. 
men were to be chosen by the votes of their com 

tion would in general be better than it is at present, = BS 
the more be open to workmen whose 
superiority and intelligence often remain long unknown to the 
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periment than it would be if the plan were generall. 
adopted. Still, it appears that the great majority of 
M. Leclaire’s workmen, if not eventually the whole of 
them, enjoyed the benefits of the plan; and that the 

of an order of merit among his workmen was 
served rather by another device, which consisted in the 
selection of about sixty of his best workmen, whom he 
constituted into the noyau, or kernel of his establish- 
ment, retained even when work was searce, and enjoy- 
ing other advantages. Besides the liberty of nominating 
the workmen who should belong to the noyau, M. Le- 
claire retained all the other rights of a master. He 
was to have the sole charge of the business, the sole 
right of concluding bargains, of purchasing materials, 
of fixing the rate of wages, of contributing, as occasion 
required, to public charities, &c. 

When a workman was admitted to the benefits of the 
plan of partition, he was to be furnished witha check-book, 
in which was to be entered every pay day the amount of 
wages he received: the general rate of pay of journeymen 
in M. Leclaire’s establishment being four francs a-day 
(about a pound a-week) in summer, and three francs a- 
day (about fifteen shillings a-week) in winter. These 
sums were also to be entered under each workman’s 
name in a general ledger, and, as already described, they 
were to constitute the basis of the division of profits at 
the end of the year. 

At that period, the books were to be made up in 
the following manner :—First, all the general expenses 
of the establishment were to be added together, consist- 
ing of the following items: the expenses incurred in 
making the necessary ts for the execution of 
the new scheme; the rent of premises, taxes, insurance, 
&c,; the purchase of materials; the interest at the rate 
of five per cent. of the capital employed, whether consist- 
ing of the materials in the warehouse or of the money 
spent in the payment of wages, &c.; the losses arising 
from failures, bad debts, and such like. All these were 
to be added together under the head of general expenses. 
Then, distinct from these; were to be added up all the 
wages-expenses of the establishment, consisting of all the 
sums marked in the check-books of the workmen and 
other employés, and in the house ledger, and including 
also the sum of 6000 francs (L.240), being the amount of 
salary which M. Leclaire allowed himself as head of the 
concern. After deducting these two sums—the general 
expenses and the wages-expenses—whatever remained in 
the treasury was to be accounted the surplus profits, and, 
as such, was to be distributed among the various mem- 
bers of the establishment, each being entitled to the same 
proportion of these surplus profits as ho had received of 
the total wages-expenses. The division for the first year 
was not to be made all at once, but in two instalments; 
the first to take place on January 1843, the second not 
till July following. Should it turn out, contrary to ex- 
pectation, that at the end of the year there should be no 
surplus profit, M. Leclaire engaged on his own responsi- 
bility to award to his workmen the following sums by 
way of compensation for their disappointment :—for six 
months’ labour from the date of admission, 25 francs 
(one pound); for nine months, 40 franes (thirty-two 
shillings); for a whole year, 50 francs (two pounds). 
Workmen also whom M. Leclaire should see fit to dis- 
charge in the course of the year, for misconduct or for 
bad workmanship, were to be entitled to compensation 
at the same rate for the loss of their share of the possible 
profits at the end of the year; that is, to 25 francs if 
they had wrought six months, 40 francs if they had 
wrought nine months, and 50 francs if they had wrought 
a whole year. Or if, during the year, M. Leclaire should 
find it necessary, owing to the misconduct of his work- 
men, to break with one or more of them, or even with the 


their disappointment. Fi , knowing, 
language, ‘ how difficult it is to make men comprehend 
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admitted to the benefits of precau- | their true interests, especially when new means 
tion which perhaps was more necessary in a first ex- adopted to further them,’ he did not, bind himeelf to 


ly | continue his plan for longer than one year. 


Having adopted all these precautions, and laid down 
at the same time a code of judicious mansions Se 5g 
conduct of his workmen, both in town and country, ani 
for the guidance of his foremen in their dealings with 
the men of whom they had the oversight, M. Leclaire 
commenced putting his plan into execution, and perse- 
vered vigorously in it throughout the year 1842. 
result was most satisfactory to all concerned. The 
pamphlet does not furnish us with a list of the sums 
realised by each member of the establishment on the 
occasion of the first division of profits, but we learn 
from another source, that ‘not one of his jouw . 
men who worked as much as three hundred days ol 
tained in the year 1842 less than 1500 francs (1.60), 
and some considerably more.’ Supposing the regular 
wages of each of the workmen who obtained as much 
as L.60 to have been four franes a-day, then only 1200 
francs out of the 1500, or L.48 out of the L.60, con- 
sisted of regular wages, and the share of profits alone 
which remained to each at the end of the year 
amounted to 300 francs, or L.12--a surprisingly large 
sum, but not more than we can imagine to have been 
the result of the increased zeal and industry of the 
workmen, conscious of what they had at stake. To 
this zeal and industry M. Leclaire bears ample testi- 
mony in the pamphlet before us. ‘ We avail ourselves 
of the present opportunity,’ he says, in reprinting his 
rules fur the year 1843, ‘to express publicly to our 
workmen the satisfaction which we have experienced 
in observing their zeal to conform with our regulations. 
The position in which we have placed ourselves is such 
as to enable us to have nothing to do with any except 
intelligent and diligent workmen. Ours, therefore, ave 
workmen who understand that order, activity, and steadi- 
ness are the sources of the happiness enjoyed in labour. 
Ours are workmen who understand that their time is 
their only marketable commodity, and who would blush 
to receive a salary which they had not earned,’ 

M. Leclaire also bears testimony to the great im : 
ment of manners among his workmen which his new 
system of management had directly or indirectly effected. 
‘ The master has remarked with pleasure,’ he says in a note 
to his workmen, ‘that not onig ane the pipe disappeared 
in the workshops, but also that the quid is becoming 
rarer and rarer: he has also observed with satisfaction 
that noisy and indecent songs are no longer to be heard 
in the workshops: moreover, that at diet hours, if the 
workmen gather in the street, it is not to amuse them- 
selves with malicious jokes on the rs-by, nor with 
annoying the weak and feeble. He has remarked, also, 
that his workmen have come to know that friends are 
nut so common as the name is; that the disgusting talk 
which results from too great familiarity with each other 
is banished from his workshops; and that it is more 
customary for his workmen to converse about serious 
and instructive subjects, than to be making jests at each 
other’s expense. He has observed, too, that the pre- 
sence of parties who sometimes visit the workshops im- 
poses respect, and that the workmen conduct themselves 
on such occasions like well-bred persons.’ ‘ No one,’ he 
says in another part of the pamphlet, ‘except such as 
have had intimate dealings with us, would believe that 
two hundred workmen can move about alone, and without 
almost any superintendence, through the different parts 
of Paris, as well as through the country, and that yet 
no disorderly action has ever been committed, nor any 
complaint addressed to us; but that, on the fone 9 4 
every one in his own department has done the work 
was sent upon in such a way as to win us esteem and 
flattering testimonies. Such, however, is the fact.’ 

Having thus. described the interesting experiment 
made by M. Leclaire, we.need add little by way of com- 
ment... Whether. the application of of co- 
pethnenibln Serres master and men w be as easy 

other trades and professions as he found it in house- 


whole number, he was to be at liberty to do so, on con- 
dition always that he indemnified them as above for 
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painting ; whether, for instance, it could be applied to 
agricultural labour, can only be ascertained decisively 
by further trials; but certainly, at first sight, no insur- 
mountable difficulty seems to lie in the way of the ap- 
plication of the plan to any kind of employment in this 
country, provided the way were cleared by certain ne- 
cessary changes in the present laws affecting partner- 
ship. Of course, the only motive that can induce 
employers to adopt the plan, is a conviction or a hope 
that it will lead to a greater advantage: as 
a class, they cannot be expected to adopt it merely for 
the sake of their men, unless they find also that it will 
result in a positive increase of gain, or of satisfaction to 
themselves. In M. Leclaire’s case, as we have seen, the 
success of the experiment, both in a pecuniary and a 
moral point of view, was decided; and there is no reason 
to conclude that, in other cases, with similar energy 
and prudence on the part of the employer, the result 
would be different. At all events, it is hardly question- 
able that, if any amelioration of an effective kind is to be 
made in the condition of the working-classes, it must be 
nded on some modification or other of the principle of 
Leclaire’s experiment. There is a universal com- 
are that the distance between the upper and the 
wer classes of society is widening. The relation be- 
tween employer and employed, it is said, is now little 
else than the meagre one between two parties, one 
whom contracts to do so much work, the other to pay 
so much wages ; or, as it has been strikingly expressed, 
‘cash payment is now become the universal nexus be- 
tween man and man.’ ‘I give you my work, and no- 
thing more,’ says the labourer to his master, ‘and you 
Pte me my wages, and nothing more.’ It was not so 
ly. The servant in the feudal times not only did 
his master’s work, but he reverenced and obeyed his 
master as a social superior; the master, on the other 
hand, not only paid his servant his wages, but he 
cherished and protected him as his dependent and 
social inferior. Now, however, the servant in many 
cases gives his labour without any accompaniment of 
; and the master, on the hand, gives 
wages without any accompaniment — or 
interest in his servant’s general welfare. 

s is the complaint universally made by benevolent 
persons who take an interest in the condition of the 
working-classes, and there is no doubt that it is but too 
well founded. It is absurd, however, to expect the 
relation between landlord and tenant, between master 
and workman, to be the same in the present age— 
when the labourer for a few shillings can be carried 
by railway fifty or eighty miles in search of work— 
as it was three hundred years ago, when the bit of 
sky under which a man was born was the bit under 
which, as a matter of course, he remained all his life. 
Taking it for granted that ‘cash payment’ is becoming 
universally ‘the nexus’ between employer and em- 
Hm a and that it is impossible to prevent its becoming 

our study ought to be to organise labour in such 
a way that this ‘nexus’ of cash payment may no longer 
be a sordid one, but that even under a system in which 
work and wages are the sole equivalents of each other, 
we may secure all that is generous and desirable in the 
intercourse between the upper and the lower classes of 
society. Instead of trying to resist and thwart the ten- 
dency complained of, we ought to try to manage it, or, 
as it were, to put it in harness. To teach labourers to 
touch their hats to their employers, to advocate short 
hours of labour, to send jellies to one’s ndents when 
they are sick, to join in a game of with the 
working-men of a village—all these are right and 
praiseworthy in their way; but the only really effective 
method of restoring good feeling between the upper and 
the lower classes—not the old feudal feeling, but a feeling 
compatible with the general spirit of the nineteenth 
century—is by adopting if possible a better organisation 
of labour, by improving the system according to which the 

's wages are exchanged for the labourer’s work. 
the true principle of such an organisation may 


be in its exact form, we could not undertake at present 
to say; but M. Leclaire’s plan seems to be a movement 
desire to see it receive due 
atten 


A JOURNEY TO CAMBRIDGE A HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


We learn, by newspapers of a recent date, that the 
railway between London and Cambridge having been 
completed, the whole distance (57 miles) is accom- 
plished in a little more than two hours. It hap- 
pened that, while receiving this information, we were 
perusing some extracts from a newspaper of an old date, 
called ‘ The London Spy,’ which was published towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and written by one 
‘Ned Ward,’ of witty celebrity. One paper is descrip- 
tive of a journey to Cambridge in a stage-coach and 
six, which forced upon us a contrast to the present state 
of things at once curious and striking. 

Instead of two hours, a journey to Cambridge was, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, a business of two days! for 
the travellers per stage slept on the road. ‘I resolved,’ 
says the facetious narrator, ‘since the season of the year 
proved dry and pleasant, to make a short visit to Cam- 
bridge. In pursuance of this my design, I gave earnest for 
a place in the stage-coach ; and the next morning, having 
lined my pockets, and bundled up a sufficient quantity 
of linen to refresh me for the fortnight, I took a hackney 
wheelabout (coach) for expedition sake to the Green 
Dragon within Bishopsgate, where our travelling con- 
veniency stood ready to receive me. But by the time 
I got thither, the country tub-driver began to be im- 
patient ; all the company but myself being already come, 
and had taken up their stations in the dirty, lumbering, 
wooden hovel, being more in shape like a tobacco hogs- 
head than a coach, bellying out like the stern of a Dutch 
fly-boat, and was built more for burthen, and the horses’ 
ease, than to commode travellers. The rest of the com- 
pany being most of them pretty burly, had made a shift to 

ve me a nook in the back part of the coach, not much 
wider than a chair for a jointed baby. I nestled and I 
squeezed, and drew in = sides like a fat man going 
through a narrow stile, till with much ado I had wedged 
myself in between the side of the coach and that of a 
bouncing Blowzabella who sat next me. When I had 
thus by storm, and a great deal of fatigue, taken my 
place, which, notwithstanding the troublesome coming 
at it, I had before paid for, I sat with patience upon 
force, crowded up like a great plum in the corner of a 
minced-pie. But before many minutes were spent, our 
brawny and storm-beaten carrion-flogger, whose empty 
noddle was armed against the weather with a leat 
cap as thick as a church bucket, gave a cherrup or two, 
and, with an enlivening slash, away scoured the half- 
dozen bony hacks in a body.’ The travellers stopped 
at the inn at Ware, celebrated in ‘John Gilpin,’ as 
well as for its great bed, ‘ talked of as much among the 
citizens (who seldom travel beyond the bounds of the 
home circuit), as the gigantic greatness of the Herodian 
colossus and the magnitude of the Trojan horse are 
amongst the sober inquirers into lost antiquities. The 
extravagant largeness of this bed is very much won- 
dered at by all that see it, being wide enough to 
a troop of soldiers, with the assistance of a trundle-bed.’ 
The enormous sleeping accommodation is as much won- 
dered at by travelled and untravelled citizens of this 
day as when Ned Ward saw it. Ware, being twenty- 
one miles from London, was the resting and dining 
place ; and for an indifferent fish dinner (chiefly of eels), 
the company had to pay half-a-crown sae, besides 
‘ twelvepence for the cook.’ This, considering the value 
of money at that time, must have been a very dear 
meal, and the guests did not fail to take, to a full ex- 
tent, the travellers’ privilege; but the landlord ‘ very 
— presented us with a dram a-piece of right 

ly, to wash away the grumbling in our | 
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our usage.” coachman 
wash the at of bis nis mouth. All that 
was remarkable here was an axe, which they showed 
us, kept as sharp and as bright as if it were whetted as 
as their knives, or scoured as often as their an- 
dirons. This antiquated weapon, as they tell you, had 
the honour of cutting off some great man’s head, but 
who, or upon what account, they are at a great loss to 
inform you. From thence we jogged on, till we came 
to our evening’s stage, a town called Barley ; where we 
put into an inn distinguished by the name of Old Pha- 
raoh, which title it acquired from a stout elevating malt 
liquor under the same name, for which it hath long been 
famous. Here our entertainment was very good, though 
not so cheap as to be attended without fault; here we 
heartily enjoyed the true English pleasure of good sub- 
stantial eating, and supplied that emptiness the slippery 
eels had left in our stomachs with well-fed mutton and 
fat fowls, which we washed down with Old Pharaoh, till 
we made ourselves as merry as bumpkins at a harvest- 
home.’ The company having travelled what was then 
considered a fair day’s distance, namely, thirty-seven 
miles, went, after this good supper, leisurely to bed, 
and next morning, after a famous breakfast, ‘to keep 
the fogs from offending our stomachs, we set forward 
on our journey, and proceeded without anything re- 
markable till we came to Saffron Walden, so called 
from the great quantities of that most excellent flower 
that grows there, so valued by pretes for its ad- 
mirable virtues in abundance of oy being held 
to be one of the greatest cordials the whole universe 
rary age It is said the yellow jaundice is never inci- 
nt to the inhabitants of this place, against which lazy 
distemper this true English medicine is so infalli 
efficacious, that, let a person but ride through the town 
who is under this disorder, and the effluvia that arise 
from their saffron gardens shall fill the air with such a 
salubrious quality, that the odoriferous breath you suck 
into your nostrils shall prove an effectual cure for not 
only the afore-mentioned, but many other distempers. 
As for my own past, I found m — quite enlivened, 
which I may justly ascribe to the great influence of 
this golden-coloured product, which is of a nature so 
good, that physicians themselves allow it can scarce be 
used amiss.’ 
From Saffron Walden they on at an ‘ass’s 
. to within four miles of Cambridge, ‘at which 
tance the top of King’s College chapel was discern- 
ible, appearing in a figure resembling a cradle, and by 
travellers is so called; which happened to draw into 
my noddle this following scrap of poetry— 
Old Cambridge brings forth men of learning and parts, 
Dame nature's dark law to unriddle ; 
And since she’s the midwife of science and arts, 
‘Tis fit she be known by a cradle, 
When from thence we had travelled about three miles 
further, we came to a small village called Trumpington, 
a mile on this side Cambridge ;’ and the last ‘we 
arrived at was our journey’s end, Cambridge, where 
black and purple gowns were strolling about town, like 
parsons in a country metropolis, during the bishop's 
visitation ; some looking with as meagre countenances, 
as if, in search of the philosopher’s stone, they had 
studied themselves into a hypochondriac melancholy ; 
others seeming so profoundly thoughtful, as if, in pur- 
suance of Agrippa’s notions, they were studying ow 
to raise sparagrass (asparagus) out of rams’ horns, or 
to produce a homunculus (ranunculus) as gardeners 
do pumpkins, by buryi ing the sermon in a dunghill; 
some looking as plum as jolly as a painted Bacchus 
bestriding canary utt, s 


the | of age, in new gown and cassock, as if they had received 
orders about two hours before. After the coach had set 
me down, and I had taken a fair leave of my fellow- 
travellers, I walked about to take a more com sur- 
vey of the town and university.’ Our author found the 
town ‘so abominably dirty, that Old Street, in the 
middle of a winter’s thaw, or Bartholomew Fair after 
a shower of rain, could not have more occasion for a 
scavenger than the Miery Street of this famous corpo- 
ration ; and most of them so very narrow, that should 
two wheelbarrows meet in the largest of their thorough- 
fares, they are enough to make a stop for half an hour 
room for passengers.’ 

Such was Cambridge, and such a journey to it a 
century and a half ago, presenting a striking contrast 
to things as they are. We are now whisked down 
to the seat of learning in less time than Ward and 
his fellow-travellers occupied in eating their dinners at 
Ware. Sincé his visit, the streets of Cambridge have 
become patterns of cleanliness, and though one or two 
narrow thoroughfares still remain, yet we question 
whether there be one in which that ancient vehicle, the 
— does not find ample ‘room and verge 
enough.’ 


EXTINCT RACES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
Wirnovrt speculating on the changes which South 
America may have undergone previous to assuming its 
present configuration, we have certain evidence that the 
great river plains or Pampas, lying between the Cor- 
dilleras and the Atlantic, are of comparatively recent 


bly origin. The nature of the deposits, and the character of 


the remains imbedded in them, indicate a period sub- 
sequent to the European tertiaries, and demonstrate, 
beyond doubt, that while the Paris and London basins 
were emerging into dry land, the Pampas were sub- 
merged estuaries, receiving the detritus of the western 
elevations, and the mingled spoils of terrestrial and ma- 
rine animals. Mr Darwin’s discoveries* are conclusive 
on this point, and prove that the great plains of South 
America are but recent elevations from the ocean, in a 
continent still gradually rising above the waters. 
Knowing, as we do, that animal and vegetable life are 
intimately dependent upon conditions of climate, alti- 
tude, and the like, we need only expect to find these vast 
physical changes accompanied by the extinction and 
appearance of certain races—each perfectly adapted to 
the conditions then existing. Compared with the old 
world, South America is but scantily peopled with native 
quadrupeds ; but a time did exist, and that not very re- 
mote, when its animals were more numerous and gigantic 
than anything that the most favoured region of Asia 
can boast of. Mr Darwin is the first who has success- 
fully broken ground in this new field of research, his 
earliest discovery of gigantic remains being made on the 
plains bordering the present estuary of the river La 
Plata. In this district, as in most of the Pampas, the 
formation consists of reddish clay and a soft marly rock, 
overlaid in many places by more recent alluvium and 
beds of gravel. Nearer the coast, there are minor plains, 
formed of the wreck of the upper plain, and from mud, 
gravel, and sand, thrown up by the sea during the slow 
elevation of the land, of which elevation there is evidence 
in upraised beds of recent shells, and in rounded pebbles 
of pumice scattered all over the country. It was in an 
- | exposed section of one of these minor plains, near Punta 
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Alta, that the relics of gigantic land animals were first 
disinterred by our author. 

Within the space of two hundred yards, there were 
found the remains of nine great quadrupeds, varying 
from the size of a camel to that of the largest elephant, 
besides a number of detached bones belonging to other 
species—the whole proving how numerous in kind the 
ancient inhabitants of this continent must have been. 
The recentness of their existence was demonstrated by 
the facts, that shells still found in the surrounding seas 
were mingled with the debris in which they were im- 
bedded. Of these quadrupeds, one was the megatherium, 
or ‘ great wild beast,’ described in every geological work ; 
another, the megalonyx, a nearly allied animal; and a 
third, the scelidotherium, an animal as large as a rhino- 
ceros, but partaking of the structure of the Cape ant- 
eaters and armadillos, The others were large edental 
quadrupeds; a great armadillo-like animak with a bony 
eovering; the macrauchenia, a huge beast with a long 
neck like a camel; and the toxodon, perhaps the strangest 
animal ever discovered. The macrauchenia is described 
as belonging to the same division of the pachydermata 
as the rhinoceros and tapir; but showing, in the struc- 
ture of its long neck, a clear relation to the camel, or 
rather to the alpaca and llama. As to the toxodon, it 
equalled in size the elephant or megatherium ; but the 
structure of its teeth proves indisputably that it was in- 
timately related to the gnawers, the order which, at the 
present day, includes most of the smallest quadrupeds. 
In many details it is allied to the pachydermata; and 
judging from the position of its eyes, ears, and nostrils, it 
was probably aquatic, like the dugong and manatee, to 
which it is also allied. ‘How wonderfully,’ remarks 
the discoverer, ‘are the different orders, at the present 
time so well se blended together in different 
points of the structure of the toxodon!’ 

Respecting the habits and life of these wonderful 
quadrupeds, Mr Darwin, adopting the views of Professor 
Owen, makes the following remarks :—‘ The teeth indi- 
cate, by their simple structure, that these megatheroid 
animals lived on vegetable food, and probably on the 
leaves and small twigs of trees: their ponderous forms 
and great strong curved claws seem so little adapted for 
locomotion, that some eminent naturalists have actually 
believed that, like the sloths, to which they are inti- 
mately related, they subsisted by climbing back down- 
wards on trees, and feeding on the leaves. It was a bold, 
not to say preposterous idea, to conceive even antedilu- 
vian trees with branches strong enough to bear animals 
as large aselephants. Professor Owen, with far more pro- 
bability, believes that, instead of climbing on the trees, 
they pulled the branches down to them, and tore up the 
smaller ones by the roots, and so fed on the leaves. The 
colossal breadth and weight of their hinder quarters, 
which can hardly be imagined without having been 
seen, become, on this view, of obvious service, instead 
of being an incumbrance: their apparent clumsiness 
disappears. With their great tails and their huge heels 
firmly fixed like a tripod on the ground, they could 
freely exert the full force of their most powerful arms 
and great claws. Strongly rooted, indeed, must that 


tree have been which could have resisted such force! | A 


The mylodon, moreover, was furnished with a long ex- 
tensile tongue like that of the giraffe, which, by one of 
those beautiful provisions of nature, thus reached with 
the aid of its long neck its leafy food. 
*The beds including the above fossil remains stand 
only from fifteen to twenty feet above the level of 
-water; hence the elevation of the land has been 
small since over the sur- 
rounding plains; and 


external features of the country | ha 


must then have been very nearly the same as now. A 
it may naturally be asked, was the charactet of the vege- 
tation at that period ?—was the country as wretchedly 
sterile as it now is? For my own part, I do not believe 
that the simple fact of many gigantic quadrupeds having 
lived on the plains round Bahia Blanca, is any sure 
guide that they formerly were clothed with a luxu- 
riant vegetation: I have no doubt that the sterile coun- 
try a little southward, near the Rio Negro, with its 
scattered thorny trees, would support many and large 
quadrupeds. That large animals require a luxuriant 
vegetation, has been a general assumption which has 

sed from one work to another; but I do not hesitate 

say that it is completely false, and that it has vitiated 
the reasoning of ogists on some points of great inte- 
rest in the ancient history of the world. The prejudice 
has probably been derived from India and the Indian 
islands, where of elephants, noble forests, and 
impenetrable jungles, are associated together in every 
one’s mind. If, however, we refer to any work of tra- 
vels through the southern parts of Africa, we shall find 
allusions in almost every page either to the desert cha- 
racter of the country, or to the numbers of large ani- 
mals inhabiting it. This is a most important sug- 
gestion, and obe which should at all times enter into our 
estimate of the past conditions of our globe. Pringle, 
Moffat, Backhouse, and other travellers, describe large 
tracts of South Africa as barren, and sub- 
ject to severe droughts, and yet we know that im- 
mense herds of elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, gnus, and deer, inhabit that region. 

At a subsequent period, when Mr Darwin ascended 
the Parana, he discovered the osseous armour of a 
gigantic armadillo-like animal, the inside of which, 
when the earth was removed, was like a great caldron; 
he also found the greater part of the skeleton of a ma- 
crauchenia, the teeth of the toxodon and mastodon, and 
of the horse. ‘This latter tooth greatly interested me, 
and I took scrupulous care in eicthtaditing that it had 
been imbedded contemporaneously with the other re- 
mains; for I was not then aware that, amongst the fos- 
sils from Bahia Blanca, there was a horse’s tooth hidden 
in the matrix: nor was it then Khown with certainty 
that the remains of horses are common in North Ame- 
rica. Mr Lyell has lately brought from the United 
States a tooth of a horse ; and it is an interesting fact, that 
Professor Owen could find in no species, either fossil or 
recent, a slight but Pre curvature characterising it, 
until he thought of comparing it with my specimen 
found here: he has named this American horse, EF 
eurvidens. Certainly it is a marvellous fact in the his- 
tory of the mammalia, that in South America a native 
horse should have lived and disappeared, to be succeeded 
in after ages by the countless herds descended from the 
few introduced with the Spanish colonists! 

Such is an outline of our author’s important disco- 
veries—important as regards the light they throw upon 
the past conditions of our globe, and specially important 
as confirming that immutable law of external conditions 
by which every living being is governed. We see a 
relationship between the past and present races inhabit- 
ing South America—between the macrauchenia and 
alpaca, the toxodon and capybara, the extinct edentata 
and the living sloths, ant-eaters and armadillos, now 
so characteristic of the zoology of that continent. But 
this relationship is all. The extinct races were huge 
and numerous—the living are diminutive and com- 
paratively few. The geological changes which South 
merica has undergone are no doubt great; but not, 
according to our conceptions, such as to have wrought 
such a startling revolution in the character of its fauna; 
and yet on this head science is not warranted to decide, 
for we know almost nothing of those nice conditions, 
relations, and balances, which are necessary to the ex- 
istence or extinction of a single species. Mr Darwin's 
Teflections on this topic are replete with sound reason- 
ing, and apply with equal effect to similar changes which 

ve taken in other regions of the world:— — 
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*It is impossible to reflect on the changed state of the 
American continent without the st astonishinent. 
Formerly, it must have swarmed with great monsters : 
now we find mere pigmies, compared with the ante- 
cedent allied races. If Buffon had known of the gigan- 
tic sloth and armadillo-like animals, and of the lost 

hydermata, he might have said, with a greater sem- 
ce of truth, that the creative force in America had 
lost its power, rather than that it had never possessed 
great vigour. The greater number, if not all, of these 
extinct quadrupeds lived at a late period, and were the 
contemporaries of most of the existing sea-shells. Since 
they lived, no very great change in the form of the land 
ean have taken place. What, then, has exterminated so 
many ies and whole genera? The mind at first is 
irresistibly hurried into the belief of some great catas- 
trophe; but thus to destroy animals, both large and 
small, in Southern Patagonia, in Brazil, on the Cordil- 
lera of Peru, in North America up to Behring’s Straits, 
we must shake the entire framework of the globe. An 
examination, moreover, of the geology of La Plata and 
Patagonia, leads to the belief that all the features of 
the land result from slow and gradual changes. It ap- 
pears, from the character of the fossils in Europe, Asia, 
ustralia, and in North and South America, that those 
conditions which favour the life of the quadru 
were lately co-extensive with the world: what those 
conditions were, no oné has yet even conjectured. It 
could hardly have been a change of tem ture, which 
at about the same time destroyed the inhabitants of 
tropical, temperate, and arctic latitudes on both sides 
of the globe. In North America, we positively know 
from Mr Lyell, that the large quadrupeds lived subse- 
quently to that period, when boulders were brought into 
latitudes at which icebergs now never arrive : from con- 
clusive but indirect reasons, we may feel sure that in 
the southern hemisphere the macrauchenia also lived 
long subsequently to the ice-transporting boulder period. 
Did man, after his first inroad into South America, de- 
stroy, as has been suggested, the unwieldy megatherium 
and the other edentata ? We must at least look to some 
other cause for the destruction of the little tucutuco at 
Bahia Blanca, and of the many fossil mice and other 
small quadrupeds in Brazil. No one will imagine that 
a drought, even far severer than those which cause such 
losses in the provinces of La Plata, could destroy every 
individual of every aes from Southern Patagonia to 
Behring’s Straits. hat shall we say of the extinction 
of the horse? Did those plains fail of pasture, which 
have since been overrun by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of the descendants of the stock introduced by 
the Spaniards? Have the subsequently-introduced spe- 
cies consumed the food of the great antecedent races? 
Can we believe that the capybara has taken the food of 
the toxodon, the alpaca of the macrauchenia, the ex- 
isting small edentata of their numerous = re proto- 
types? Certainly no fact in the long ry of the 
world is so startling as the wide and repeated extermi- 
nations of its inhabitants. . 

‘Nevertheless, if we consider the subject under another 
point of view, it will ap less perplexing. We do 
not steadily bear in mind how profoundly ignorant we 
are of the conditfons of existence of every animal; nor 
do we always remember that some check is constantly 

enting the too rapid increase of every organised 
ing left in a state of nature. The supply of food, on 
an average, remains constant ; yet the tendency in every 
animal to increase by propagation is geometrical; and 
its surprising effects have nowhere been more astonish- 
ingly shown than in the case of the European animals 
run wild during the last few centuries in America. 
Every ariimal in a state of nature regularly breeds; yet 
in a species long established, any great increasé in num- 
bers is obviously impossible, and must be checked 
some means. e are; neverttieless, seldom able, w 
certainty, to tell, in atiy given species, at what périod of 
life, or at what period of the year, or whether only at 
long the check falls; or, again, what is the 


precise nature of the check. Hence, probably, it is that 
we feel so little surprise at one of two species closely 
allied in habits being rare, and the other abundant in 
the same district; or, again, that one should be abun- 
dant in one district, and another, filling the same place 
in the economy of nature, should be abundant in a 
neighbouring district differing very little in its condi- 
tions. If asked how this is, one immediately replies, 
that it is determined by some slight difference in climate, 
food, or the number of enemies: yet how rarely, if ever, 
we can point out the precise cause and manner of action 
of the check! We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion, that causes generally quite inappreciable by us 
determine whether a given species shall be abundant or 
scanty in numbers. 

‘In the cases where we can trace the extinction of a 
species through man, either wholly or in one limited 
district, we know that it becomes rarer and rarer, and 
is then lost: it would be difficult to point out any just 
distinction between a species destroyed by man, or by 
the increase of its natural enemies. The evidence of © 
rarity preceding extinction, is more striking in the suc- 
cessive terti strata, as remarked by several able 
observers: it has often been found that a shell very 
common in a tertiary stratum is now most rare, and has 
even long been thought to be extinct. If, then, as ap- 
pears probable, species first become rare and then 
extinct—if the too —_ increase of every species, even 
the most favoured, is steadily checked, as we must 
admit, though how, and when, it is hard to say—and if 
we see, without the smallest surprise, though unable to 
assign the precise reason, one species abundant, and 
another closely allied species rare, in the same district— 
why should we feel sich ‘reat astonishment at the 
rarity being carried a step .:ther, to extinction? An 
action going on, on every side of us, and yet barely ap- 
preciable, might surely be carried a little further, without 
exciting our observation. Who would feel any great 
surprise at hearing that the megalonyx was formerly rare 
compared with the megatherium, or that one of the 
fossil monkeys was few in number compared with one of 
the now living monkeys? And yet in this comparative 
rarity we should have the plainest evidence of less 
favourable conditions for their existence. ‘To admit 
that species generally become rare before they become 
extinct—to feel no surprise at the comparative rarity 
of one species with another, and yet to call in some ex- 
traordinary agent, and to marvel greatly when a species 
ceases to exist, appears to me much the same as to 
admit that sickness in the individual is the prelude to 
death—to feel no surprise at sickness—but when the 
sick man dies, to wonder, and to believe that he died 
through violence.’ 

These remarks put the matter in a clear and satis- 
factory light. No great geological changes have taken 
place in Britain during the last two thousand years, 
beyond the cutting down of some forests, the riven 
morasses, tlie silting up of a few estuaries, and the like; 
and yet these changes have been the proximate cause 
of the disappearance of portions of its former fauna. 
The elk, bear, wild hog, wolf, and beaver, which once 
plentifully inhabited our island, have passed away ; and 
if we go back a little furtlier, the same could be proved 
of the rhinoceros, elephant, and mastodon. From their 
era till now, our island has experienced no overwhelmin 
cataclysm, no eruptive fires; and why should we see 
for violeht causes to produce similar results in other 
regions? A small elevation of the land above the sea 
might drain innumerable lakes; a further elevation 
would exalt extensive forests to an altitude in which 
they could not flourish ; and, with the disappearance of 
the luxuriant swamps and the verdant foliage, numerous 
races fitted for such localities would as inevitably perish. 
All existence is mutually dependent, and not a loop of 
the linked web can be let down without affecting man 
others, according to their proximity or remoteness. It 
is only becatse we are ignorant: that we marvel, and 
because we fail to comprehend that we are prone not 
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. But if we could comprehend the whole plan 


creation, in its it to and 
from present to what shall inevitably follow, we would 
be no more surprised at the extinction of old, the 


day and night, with their attendant 


LADIES’ LOGIC. 


Tere is a sort of reasoning very prevalent in domestic 
circles, and especially amongst the female members of 
them, that may be called the non-sequential. It is a 
style of argument which, although perfectly satisfactory 
to the propounder, and to most of the household, is 
found, on being analysed, to be quite inconclusive. It 
consists either of a simple assertion, destitute of all sup- 
port from evidence; or—in its more complicated form 
—of an argument, the first and last of which have 
not the faintest connexion. My fair friends must not 
imagine me too severe on this little iarity ; which 
is, after all, an amiable weakness, often arising from a 
fervent impulse towards truth, and what they believe to 
be justice, which men—generally of colder, more calcu- 
lating temp ts—do not possess. I only desire to 
extract a little amusement, or perhaps edi ion, out 
of a peculiarity which themselves will hardly deny forms 
a prominent characteristic of their sex. 
ies’ logic is, as above stated, of two kinds. The 
Jirst is an asseverative substitute for argument, so fre- 
quently employed by the fair sex, that a proverb has 
truly designated it ‘a woman’s reason.’ Your wife, for 
instance, presents you with the draper’s quarterly ac- 
count for payment. You glance at it, and though 
you take a pride in seeing the chosen of your heart 
well dressed, yet the amount is startling. The lady 
sees a play of dissatisfaction hovering over your coun- 
tenance, and divining the cause, thinks that it is hard 
to be thought extravagant, when she had, during the 
past three months, been unusually economical. She 
therefore determines, should there be a demur, to question 
your right of objection and investigation by resorting to 
the unanswerable woman’s reason. ‘ How happens it, 
my love,’ you ask, ‘that the draper’s bill is so much 
greater this quarter than it was last ?’ 
* How happens it?’ she repeats, ‘ because it is !’ 
* Because it is!’ The assertion is unanswerable: it 
summarily cuts off discussion, and blows up the best-laid 


cause it is’ was uttered, ‘it was a very pretty quarrel as 
it stood ;’ but now it is no quarrel at all: the elements 
of disagreement are withdrawn. Your beloved opponent 
admits that the bill ‘is’ large. You cannot contradict 
that, because it forms the ground of your complaint; 
unless, indeed, you change sides, and contradict your- 
self. In short, you are as effectually disarmed as if you 
had—however ‘cunning of fence’—taken up a finely- 


senior wrangler himself could do, would be to sneer 
at it as an ‘ identical proposition,’ and slink away to his 
rooms. Then what chance of you, my good friend? 
Believe me, only one available kind of rejoinder exists, 
and that is—Pay, and have done with it. 
That, however, you may not take my dictum unsup- 
npn or act upon the expensive advice without reason, 
me calmly conduct you a few turns into the maze 
of — in which you will assuredly be involved 
presumptuous as to ly in words, t ly will resort 
to the second sort of logic for which her sex is famous. 
She will cite a multitude of so-called reasons, which 
have no relevancy whatever, except in her own mind. 
Finding the links of a good argumentative sequence 
there, she “will not condescend to take you along with 
her, but merely raps out the results of her rapid rea- 
sonings, as if she had never heard of such a thing 
as a non-sequitur. Some day, about dinner-time, for 
instance, you will innocently ask, ‘My dear, what 
o'clock is it? and perhaps your wife’s reply will be, 
‘Why, dinner was not ordered till six.’ To your un- 
sophisticated ears this is no reply at all; yet, if you 
follow the process of reasoning by which it was dictated, 
ou will find it more or less in point. The truth may 
ve been, that when you put the query, it was a little 
after six, and your anxious wife mistook your inquiry 
for a piece of delicate satire on the unpunctuality of 
her domestic arrangements—as a hint that dinner ought 
to be then on table. With this little dive into her plan 
of ratiocination, the reply must be deemed more or less 
apt. But the case in hand—the draper’s bill—will illus- 
trate this branch of ladies’ logic much more forcibly. 
Having been signally beaten from your first position, 
you must needs take up a new one. Suppose you run 
over the items of the bill till you come to ‘ twelve yards 
of satin velvet, at 30s. per yard ... L.18,’ and upon this 
frame a viva voce indictment, putting the first count into 
the mildest possible form—‘ you not think, dearest, 
that L.18 is an extravagant price for a single article 
of dress?’— the defence is immediately entered upon. 
‘What! do you consider L.18 for a Genoa silk-velvet 
extravagant? Impossible! Why, did not you give 
seventy-five guineas for of mee only last Thurs- 
day? And I should like to what you paid for that 
Italian picture: I heard it was L200, though you were 
ashamed to tell me. Then there was the diamond clas 
you gave to your sister on her birthday ; I am convi 
you did not get it under L.25.’ 

- It instantly strikes you that, according to logic of the 
other gender, your laying out a few hundreds on horses, 
pictures, and diamonds, does not prove that L.18 is 
cheap for your wife’s velvet. You tell her this: she de- 
nies the conclusion, and demands that you shall make it 
good. Nothing can be easier, and, intreating the lady’s 
out your et-book, and put down 

terms argument in logical order on a clean 
leaf of asses’-skin. . 
Proposition.—L.18 for twelve yards of velvet is an 


extravagant price. 

* But I say it is not,’ the lady. 

* Well, we shall see! patient, my dear, and let 
us 


of ‘ because it is,’ PPOSITION.—But to spend L.300 on a horse, a pic- 
let us for a moment cast a glance back to the days of | ture, and a clasp, is also an extrav 
ancient schoolmen, and suppose some of them to have| ‘ Ah, you own that!’ is the next interru ‘Very 
changed their sex. Imagine logicians stick- | well, then, with all your cleverness, see if I do not con- 
ing their theses gates, and daring all | vict you out of your own mouth.’ 
comers to disprove them, in manner of the admir-| ‘ But the pemonsTRaTion comes next, love.’ 


‘I'll demonstrate for you. Just tell me’—and here 
the r of your life assumes a look of triumph— is 
not more than L.18? You can’t deny it. Well, 
if it be extravagant to throw away L.300, how can it 
be otherwise than economical to spend only L.18?’ 

It is in vain that you endeavour to show the fal- 
lacy: useless are your efforts to impress upon her 
that velvet and horses, pictures and trinkets, have no- 
thing whatever in common; consequently, what might 


appearance of new races, than at the familiar alternation } 
i of phenomena. | 
| | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
train of argument. However eloquent and convincing 
the rejoinder you had arranged in your mind, you feel it | 
impossible to tail it on to ‘ because it is.’ Before ‘ be- | | 
| | | 
tempered rapier to defend yourself against a bludgeon. 
One blow from the formidable club shivers your fragile | 
; foil to pieces, and leaves you at the mercy of your op- 
nent. 
a richton and the inimitable Gil Blas. Picture 
a whole aa cam and gowned reasoners coming 
forth from the of learning, and assailing the 
g aforesaid with catalogues of pithy ‘whys?’ and hosts 
of pungent ‘ wherefores?” Fancy—to bring the illus- 
tration more home to you—your wife ‘ gating’ her linen- | 
f draper’s bill at Trin. Coll. Cam., as a mathematical 
thesis, and, in answer to all the whys and where- 
i fores, exclaiming, ‘Because it is.’ Why, the most the | 
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be dear in the one case, might be cheap in the other. 
Futile is all your trouble. Not Whately, nor Mill, not 
the senior wrangler of Cambridge, could reduce her 
triumph. The lady declares her to be 


pid p (SEESSES thought, in which 
many of the fair sex indulge, occasionally betrays them 
into the oddest specimens of inconclusiveness. When 
asked whether she could speak French, a lady once 
answered in my hearing, ‘ That she could not; which 
was rather remarkable, for her mother was born in the 
Mauritius.’ This sounds ludicrous enough; but if the 
links in her broken chain of reasoning, which the 
speaker left out, be supplied, the answer is not irra- 
tional. The island of Mauritius was formerly a French 
colony, and that language is still generally 
consequently, it may have been the vernacular of 
lady’s mother ; hence it was a little singular that a 
daughter should not have learned to speak French. 
Ladies are little skilled in the mysteries of analysis. 
I complained one day of the leg of lamb being—what it 
ought not to be; when my wife instantly put in the 
caveat, ‘It cannot be—I bought it myself in the market 
only the day before yesterday.’ Analysis would have 
here enabled her to see that the date of putrefaction 
does not necessarily commence from the time of buying, 
but from the time of the killing of the animal. On an- 
other occasion, the evening being very cold, I vainly 
endeavoured to coax a glow from the fire. ‘ These are 
very bad coals,’ I remarked. ‘Bad coals!’ pth 


Mrs Peppercorn; ‘ that cannot be. Why, we have .~ 
with the same man ever since we were 

sides, is not he coal-merchant to the Queen? and ou 
may be sure she would not employ him if he supplied 
a bad article. Then, again, most of our friends deal 
with the same man, and I have never heard a single 
ey before. No, no; it is not the coals, my dear: 


et aps the chimney requires sweeping, or the draught 
oanaee up.’ Finding it useless to contend against 

this sort of argument, I took a half-heated slate out of the 
grate, and went shivering to bed. The truth is, Mrs 
Peppercorn having in reality been well served by the 
coal-merchant, had conceived a very good opinion of 
him, which she would not on any account—in spite of 
ocular demonstration and shivering experience—have 
disturbed. 

A stronger exercise of this sort of logic was some time 
ago employed in a worse cause. There lived in our 
neighbourhood a solicitor of—as it is usual to describe 
persons like him—the utmost respectability. He was 
a most agreeable man in society. He told excellent 
stories excellently well. He gave parties; and was so 
uncommonly charitable to the neighbouring poor, that 
his name appeared at the top of the list of every public 
charity. The gossips never pronounced his name but 
they had something to say in praise of his conduct as a 
ieclens and a father. He went to church as regularly as 
the parish clerk. The confidence all the old ladies and 

gentlemen of his acquaintance had in him was so un- 
ae that they > depeaten him with their savings to 
invest, and people used to wonder how successfully he 
placed their capital, for he made it yield regularly five 
per cent. per annum. However, the morning after one 
of his most brilliant entertainments, his name aiarsare 
in the Gazette; and when he came to be examined 
before the commissioners, a career of hypocrisy and 
dishonesty so consummate was laid bare, that it made me 
shudder. Not so my wife, who, by the logic peculiar to 
her sex, strove to make out her friend the attorney a 
man more sinned against than sinning. ‘Why, when 
oe old shoemaker’s house was burnt down, did. not he 

y him a new set of tools?—the fact was so notorious, 
oe it got into the papers ;—then, do you think it rag 
he w have ruined two poor orphan girls to 
whom he was guardian? As to his dishonesty, why, it 
was only last month he lost five games of sixpenny 
whist to me, and as he had no change at the time—did 


spoken able 


not he send round the half-crown before we were up the 
next morning? No, no; I am sure there is some mys- 
tery—something behind the curtain that we do not 
know.’ It was not till the betrayed had got 
situations as nursery-maids, and three of our esteemed 
old neighbours had been driven by starvation into alms- 
houses, through his deceitful peculations, that Mrs 
Peppercorn’s convictions in favour of her friend the 
hypocrite were removed; and even then she seldom 
spoke of the man without adding, ‘ Ah, I daresay he 
was led into it somehow.’ 

This is the sort of ladies’ logic which gives rise to 
endless inferences from one datum. If there be a single 
prominent good quality in an individual that is sup- 

to colour and influence his whole character, I 
ave only to tell my wife that such a man is a disagree- 
companion, and she will immediately contradict 
me by asking, ‘ How can I say that, when he is so kind 
to his nephews?’ How often do we hear the fair sex 
praise the sound doctrines and eloquence of an orator 
merely because he has a fine voice! Something pleases 
oon’ but they are not sufficiently analytical A trace 
whether it is the music of the voice or sound reasoning. 
Ishall never forget being present at a discussion on one, 
perhaps, of the most eloquent preachers who ever stood 
in a pulpit. A lady remarked that she thought some 
of his doctrines were a little wild, and that his language 
was occasionally overstrained. ‘Dear me,’ said an- 
other, ‘I am surprised you think so, for finer hair, eyes, 
and teeth I never beheld!’ This lady was perhaps but 
a poor judge of divinity or rhetoric, but on hair, eyes, 
and teeth, she was an ae. The effect of the 
Be- | preacher’s discourses was extremely pleasing to her; and 
whether that pleasure arose from the handsome person 
and elegant delivery, or from the—in her estimation— 
subordinate qualifications of eloquence and sound doc- 
trine, she could not determine. 

In nothing is ladies’ logic so strenuously employed as 
in persuasion, and in nothing does it show itself so cha- 
racteristically. Some years ago my wife wanted to per- 
suade me to dine at the supper, instead of the dinner 
time of day. Her reasons for the change were of the 
most feminine character. Convenience, health, and 
comfort were quite out of the question, but—‘ Sir Charles 
Grander never thinks of dining till eight, and, in fact, 
there is hardly a family whom we visit that thinks of 
sitting down before seven.’ 

The ladies will, I am sure, with me that that 
which we call logic is not their forte. Their powers of 
conquest over us are derived from other more potent 
sources—the convincing eloquence of their eyes, the 
irresistible persuasion of their smiles, to say nothing of 
their lips. But about them we dare not enter into farther 
partic ars, except to observe, that nature never in- 
tended them for chopping logic. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR ZSCHOKKE. 
SECOND ARTICLE—MIDDLE LIFE. 


WE left Zschokke journeying from France to Rome, by 
way of Switzerland, in which country he arrived in the 
latter part of the year 1796. While at Berne, he was 
unexpectedly attacked by fever, which confined him 
three months, and left him in a feeble state of bodily 
health. On his recovery, he made a pedestrian journey 
to Chur, a pretty town, the capital of the Grisons. 
Before setting out, he sent on his baggage from Berne, 
but on getting to Chur, found he had arrived before it, 
and was consequently obliged to wait its appearance. 
This trifling event proved to be the turning-point of his 
history. To pass away the time, he called on the only 
two men of eminence belonging to Chur whose names 
he knew. These were the poet Salis-Seewis and 
Director Nesemann, conductor of an educational insti- 
tution, which had once attained great cele , but 

peared to be now verging towards its decline. It was 

ituated at the castle of Reichenau, and contained now 
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only fifteen scholars. Nesemann was the head master, 
but the owner of the whole was the head of the republic 
of the Grisons, the President Baptista von Tscharner. 
This was not the first time that Reichenau had received 
and given shelter to a warcering gentleman and scholar. 
It was here that, towards the end of October 1793, a 
certain young Monsieur Chabas of Lan arrived, 
weary and penniless, with all his worldly goods upon 
his back, and presently threw himself for refuge on 
Tscharner and Nesemann, by ~—* their protection 
—a boon instantly conceded. is humble stranger, 
who resided for some time as a teacher in the establish- 
ment, is now, as we all know, Louis-Philippe, king of 
the French. 

Zschokke was, after a few days, asked to take the sole 
management and direction of declining school; and 
he accepted it. ‘Thus were my wanderings, by a v 
agreeable and unexpected occurrence, brought toa sudden 
termination. The delay of a lazy courier had changed 
the course of my life. Farewell now, Florence and Rome, 
palette and brush! A schoolmaster’s vocation was now 
to be my sphere of action, and no fairer or wider had I 
ever desired; mine was a home in the rock fortress of 
the Alps, a more delightful one than I had ever dreamt 
of in the gardens of the Tuileries. ‘The spacious castle, 
with its adjacent buildings, only two miles from Ckur, 
was flanked by an extensive garden, against whose 
rocky terraces foamed the impetuous waters of the 
Rhine. On the opposite shores, bordered by green 
meadows and clumps of larches, the landscape opened 
into a beautiful wilderness, beyond which the mighty 
Alps rose range after range, peak into peak melting 
away in blue distance, round the snow-capped summit 
of St Gothard.’ The establishment revived and flou- 
rished. ‘ Yet,’ says Zschokke, lamenting the deficiency 
of a merely classical education, ‘ with secret shame I soon 
discovered my ignorance of much which it most behoved 
me to know ; of matters which all children inquire after, 
and concerning which, when a boy, I had myself vainly 
endeavoured to obtain information. I understood neither 
the stcves under my feet, nor the stars over my head, 
nor the commonest flower that blossomed in forest or 
meadew. In this I was probably in the same predica- 
ment with most of our pedagoguish hirelings, who, in 
spite of all their Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanscrit, 
are unable even to name the objects that lie around 
them in daily life. They study everything except the 
realities which lie at their feet. In these branches 
learning, I and my adopted children became, therefore, 
fellow pupils; and the innumerable universe was our 
‘schodlroom. It was now that I first discovered how 
much more a teacher may learn of children, than chil- 
dren can of a teacher.’ The English reader will remem- 
ber Wordsworth’s lines— 

* Dear little boy, my heart 
For other hoe ee seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach a hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.’ 


Zschokke set about conquering his deficiencies by —_— 
ing natural history where it ought to be studied—in the 
fields and forests. On one occasion, his ardent pursuit 
of this sort of knowledge saved his life. 

The French army having overran Switzerland, revolu- 
tionary troubles followed, and Zschokke, taking part with 
the patriots, was obliged to dismiss his school, and keep 
himself closely confined to his castle. One day he had 
the imprudence to visit a friend, Professor Bartels, who 
lived opposite the city of Chur, at the foot of Mount 
Calanda. ‘I spent a delightful afternoon with him, 
in company with the beautiful Baroness Salis-Hal- 
denstein, and some young friends of hers. We sang, 

layed, conversed, and told stories, until the evening 
n to close in. They then all accompanied me back 

es fur as a hill, commanding a glorious prospect of 
the valley and the river, where we sat down and ate 
some fruit together before parting. The last glimmer 
of day had sg or when I reached Reichenau; for, 
on my return, I had wandered far out of my way, into 


various sequestered byways and forest nooks, in search 
of the summer offspring of the woodland Flora. In the 
courtyard of my own house, I ‘found the whole popu- 
lation of Reichenau assembled together. They rushed 
towards me with shouts of joy, and, surrounding me, 
besieged me with a hundred questions as to “how I 
had escaped the murderers?” A messenger from Hal- 
denstein had brought to Reichenau the most alarming 
intelligence. A letter from Bartels was now handed to 
meg which contained a few hasty and tremulous lines, 
as follows :—“ If this messenger finds you safe and un- 
injured, send word directly, for God’s sake. We are 
all in the greatést anxiety on your account. When, 
after leaving you, we were walking down the hill, a 
party of armed peasants met us, and asked with threat- 
ening gestures after you. It is said that you are out- 


ery | lawed, and*a price is set upon your head. In vain we 


adjured the rascals to give it up for to-day, and go back. 
They went off, on the way you had gone, cursing and 
swearing at you. The ladies scr d and implored, 
and the baroness nearly fainted. If you are still alive, 
fly the country, and save yourself.” My little favourites 
of the forest had, by drawing me far out of my direct 
way, saved me from my pursuers.’ It was now quite 
time that Dr Zschokke should speedily retire from his 
adopted country, which he lost no time in doing. He 
flew across the Rhine, and was informed that a price 
was set on his head; a portrait of which, together with 
his name, was affixed to the public gallows of Chur. 
His offences seem to have been, publishing a liberal 
history of the Grisons, and penning a patriotic address, 

revious to a small and unsuccessful revolutionary out- 


Dr Zschokke now threw himself wholly and ardently 
into the political strifes of the time. His talents always 
aided the cause he espoused; and on the union of the 
Grisons with the Swiss republic, he was taken into 
official favour, and appointed proconsul of the Unter- 
walden districts. Amidst the struggles and vicissitudes 
which befell Switzerland, Zschokke’s prudence, bene- 
volence, and energy, were of the utmost service; and 
other important offices were intrusted to him in sue- 
cession. At the age of thirty-one he was appointed 
governor of Basle. 

The political part of his career we purposely pass 
over, as being uninteresting to our readers. All, how- 
ever, find some interest in tracing the history of a great 


of | man’s courtship. It began thus:—‘ One day, whilst 


I was riding through the streets of Basle with my chas- 
seurs (citizens’ sons from the best families in the 
town), I noticed a group of ladies at a window, who 
were pressing forward, curious perhaps to see the new 
young governor. He, on his part, was no less curious 
to see them; and looking up, while returning their 
salutation, beheld a lovely youthful face, worthy to be- 
long to those winged forms which hover round the 
Madonnas of Raffuelle. Willingly, had etiquette per- 
mitted it, would I have made a halt under the window— 
a proceeding which doubtless would have been just as 
agreeable to my warlike escort as to myself. As we 
rode on, the fair one was mentioned among us: it was 
said she must be a stranger in Basle, and the pleasure 
of the moment, like many others, was forgotten.’ 

Not long after this trifling event the governor re- 
signed and retired into private life; and it happened 
that, at Aarau, he went to a concert, and there, as his 
eye ran over the parterre of assembled beauties, his 
attention was arrested by one half-opened rose—a 
flower of Eden. ‘ Who is she?’ he inquired of a neigh- 
bour. ‘The daughter of the pastor of Kirchberg,’ was 
the answer; and a faint recollection came across his 
mind of a clergyman who had once visited him in Basle, 
and that the damsel was the same whose smiles had 
gone straight to his heart when they beamed from the 
window at Basle. Of course it immediately occurred 
to him as a most urgent duty to return her father’s visit 
as soon as possible. The doctor did so, and repeated 
his calls; but merely as a good neighbour, once or twice 


| 
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a-week, and resolved, when there, to keep a strict watch 
on his behaviour. He adhered to his resolution, and did 
not betray himself by word or look, more especially when 
he perceived, even before the innocent creature herself, 
that Anna’s inclinations corresponded with his own. 
After a few more struggles, he determined that Anna, 
or no one, should be the companion of his life. The 
doctor was saved the trouble of asking the important 
question, by the intervention of no less an agency than 
that of—a thunderbolt! ‘ One evening, after a hot sum- 
mer’s day, I was sitting at a table in my bedroom with a 
book before me, when suddenly the light of the candle 
was extinguished, and in its place appeared a ball of fire, 
which darted down from the iron of the window-shutter, 
and remained visible for some seconds. It soon 
evident that the lightning, attracted by the high me- 
tallic ornaments of the roof, had struck the building, 


rending not only the wainscot, but even the thick wall | dress 


of the castle, and shattering the two windows, so that 
the floor and furniture were covered by splinters of 
glass. As for me, although the fiery visitant had left 
its marks on my neck and on my side, I neither felt any 
shock nor heard any very loud report, and, in fact, was 
80 little disturbed, that I had leisure to observe with 
curiosity and admiration the splendour of the fire-ball. 
Cautiously feeling my way through the darkness that 
succeeded, I left the chamber; but I believe my com- 
porure was rather to be ascribed to the rapidity of the 
omenon, than to any particular presence of mind. 
‘ortunately, the house was not set on fire, but several 
persons were struck down in the hall. In the course of 
two hours, however, before the arrival of the surgeon 
whom I sent for from Aarau, I succeeded in restoring 
them by the use of the means customary in such cases. 
It was neither the first nor the last time in my life that 
the lightning did me the honour of a visit. This oc- 
currence threw the family at the parsonage into far 
greater consternation than it ha@occasioned me, and in 
her agitation, Anna betrayed the secret that her life 
hung upon mine.” Ina short while Anna became Mrs 
Dr Zschokke. ‘ From this time forward,’ says the auto- 
biographer, ‘the stream of my life, which, near its 
source, had to force its way, foaming and struggling, over 
a rocky bed, flowed on in a calm and tranquil course. 
There are no more striking adventures or wonderful 
vicissitudes, and I may therefore comprise the history 
of a long series of years in a very brief space. I was 
no longer a young man; and with the deep experience 
of life, through which I had attained to manhood, I had 
gained also a nobler and more extensive sphere of ac- 
tion.’ He revived a publication, which he had started 
at the suggestion of Pestalozzi, soon after his exile from 
Chur, and which he quaintly called ‘ The honest, truth- 
telling, and well-experienced Swiss Messenger, who re- 
lates, in his own plain-spoken way, all that goes on in 
our dear native country, and what the wise folks and 
the fools are doing all over the world.’ This weekly 
messenger, once more set on foot, had a vast circulation, 
being read wherever German was spoken, and even in 
Italy, France, and America. It was revived in 1804, 
and went on prospering for thirty years. He also or- 
ised a ‘ Social Instruction Society’ at Aarau, where 
still resided, and assisted in forming other such 
institutions in various of Switzerland and Ger- 
many. Several sums of money which he had given up 
for lost since the Revolution, including arrears of his 
income as stadtholder of Basle, were fortunately paid 
to him; and in 1814 he built a beautiful villa on the 
left bank of the Aar, on a sunny elevation at the foot 
of Mount Jura, and opposite to the town. In this resi- 
dence, which he called Blumenhalde, Zschokke has 
resided ever since in happy retirement, surrounded by 
an estimable family. 

We must not conclude our notice of this most interest- 
ing of autobiographies without affording an account of a 
remarkable faculty Zschokke possesses, and which he 
calls his ‘inward sight.’ ‘I am,’ he remarks, ‘ almost 
aftaid to speak of not because I am afraid to be 


thought superstitious, but that I may thereby strengthen 
such in others, And yet it may be an addition 
to our stock of soul-experiences, and therefore I will con- 
fess! It has happened to me sometimes on my first 
meeting with strangers, as I listened silently to their 
discourse, that their former life, with many trifling cir- 
cumstances therewith connected, or frequently some par- 
ticular scene in that life, has passed quite involuntarily, 
and as it were dream-like, yet perfectly distinct, before 
me. During this time I usually feel so entirely ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the stranger life, that at 
last I no longer see clearly the face of the unknown, 
wherein I undesignedly read, nor distinctly hear the 
voices of the speakers, which before served in some 
measure as a commentary to the text of their features. 
For a long time I held such visions as delusions of the 
fancy, and the more so as they showed me even the 
and motions of the actors, rooms, furniture, and 
other accessories. By way of jest, I once, in a familiar 
family circle at Kirchberg, related the secret history of 
a sempstress who had just left the room and the house. 
I had never seen her before in my life; people were 
astonished, and laughed, but were not to be persuaded 
that I did not previously know the relations of which I 
spoke ; for what I had uttered was the literal truth: I on 
my part was no less astonished that my dream-pictures 
were confirmed by the reality. I became more attentive 
to the subject, and, when propriety admitted it, I would 
relate to those whose life thus passed before mé the sub- 
ject of my vision, that I might thereby obtain confirma- 
tion or refutation of it. It was invariably ratified, not 
without consternation on their part.* I myself had less 
confidence than any one in this méntal jugglery. So 
often as I revealed my visionary gifts to any new per- 
son, I regularly ex to hear the answer—* It was 
not so.” I felt a secret shudder when my auditors re- 
plied that it was true, or when their astonishment be- 
trayed my accuracy before they spoke. Instead of many, 
I will mention one example, which pre-eminently as- 
tounded me. One fair day, in the city of Waldshut, I 
entered an inn (the Vine) in company with two young 
student-foresters; we were tired with rambling through 
the woods. We supped with a numerous society at the 
table-d’héte, where the guests were making very merry 
with the peculiarities and eccentricities of the Swiss, 
with Mesmer’s magnetism, Lavater’s physiognomy, &c. 
&c. One of my companions, whose national pride was 
wounded by their mockery, begged me to muke some 
reply, particularly to a handsome young man who sat 
opposite us, and who had allowed himself extraordinary 
license. This man’s former life was at that moment 
presented to my mind. I turned to him, and asked 
whether he would answer me candidly, if I related to 
him some of the most secret passages of his life, I know- 
ing as little of him personally as he did of me? That 
would be going a little further, I thought, than Lavater 
did with his physiognomy. He promised, if I were cor- 
rect in my information, to admit it frankly. I then re- 
lated what my vision had shown me, and the whole com- 
pany were made acquainted with the private history of 
the young merchant: his school years, his youthful 
errors, and lastly, with a fault committed in reference 
to the strong-box of his principal. I described to him 
the uninhabited room with whitened walls, where, to 
the right of the brown door, on a table, stood a black 
money box, &c, &c. A dead silence prevailed during 
the whole narration, which I alone occasionally inter- 
rupted, by inquiring whether I spoke the truth. The 

young man confirmed every particular, and 
even, what I had scarcely expected, the last, mentioned. 
Touched by his candour, I shook hands with him over 
the table, and said no more. He asked my name, which 


** What demon inspires you? Must I again believe in posses- 


sion ?’ exclaimed the spirituel Johann von Riga, when, in the first 

bour of our acquaintance, related his with 

avowed o of learning whether or nv I decei myself. We 

sfaculated jong on the enigma, but even his penetration could not 
ve 
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I gave him, and we remained together talking till past 
midnight. He is probably still living!’ 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by cy 
known laws of the human mind, would, in yt > 
— -_ of our knowledge, assurediy We 

ly give the extraordinary fact as we find 
Ro aren of the narrator, leaving the puzzle to be 
speculated on by our readers. Zschokke adds, that he 
had met with others who possessed a similar power. 

In gentle alternation of light and shade, years rolled 
over the head of the good philosopher. He wrote copi- 
ously, and his works have enjoyed a degree of popularity 
few authors can boast of. He was, moreover, intrusted 
with many civil offices by the Swiss government, only 

one of which he consented to be paid for, and that 
scarcely L.50 per annum. 

Heinrich Zschokke still lives amidst the beautiful 
lawns and groves of Blumenhalde, the living represen- 
tative of a sound, benevolent, practical philosopher. No 
one can read his being a wiser, 
— a better man. of wisdom which 

inculcates win their to the because they 
are not formally or dictatorially conveyed, but are put 
forth with a playful kindness, and a graceful ease, 
which are more impressive than the haughty cdeaantig 
of less sympathising moralists. 


THE GOOD CONSCIENCE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GUIZOT. 


A pBanp of robbers had secretly entered a provincial 
town in France, several houses had been plundered, 
sideboards of plate emptied, and desks forced open. The 
robbers had played their part with so much skill and 
success, that they had in every case escaped detection. 
They directed their attacks to the houses of the most 
wealthy, and chose the most favourable hours for the 
execution of their plans, first entering those houses 
whose inhabitants retired early to rest, and afterwards 
those in which later hours were kept. It was evident 
that they were well informed, well directed, and that 
facility was given them to enter and to leave the town 
by the windows or roofs of some houses on the ramparts, 
where traces of them had been discovered. One of those 
houses was inhabited by a carpenter named Benoit, on 
whom suspicion strongly fell; for he had but lately 
come to live in the town, and was very little known. 
Besides this, he had a gloomy expression of countenance, 
which repelled people; his brows were dark and closely 
knit, and he had a scar across his face. He scarcely 
ever spoke, even to his wife, to whom he was otherwise 
a kind husband; though it must be confessed that his 
taciturnity, and his dislike of repeating the same thing 
twice, inspired her with a little awe, so that the gossips 
of the neighbourhood greatly pitied Madame Benoit. 
He never beat his son Silvester, but he did not allow 
him to be disobedient or to argue; and though he was 
but seven years old, he made him work; and the little 
boys who saw Silvester run off to his work when he 
observed his father coming, were afraid of him, and 
called him ‘ the wicked Benoit.’ Finally, it was known 
that Benoit had followed various callings; that he had 
been a soldier, that he had seen a great deal of the 
world, and must consequently have met with many 
adventures; but as he never related any stories, it 
was concluded that he could have nothing good to 
relate. From the time that suspicion fell on him, every 
little incident was collected that could tend to confirm 
it. He had never been in the habit of frequenting 
public-houses, and it was remarked that he had been at 
one the day preceding the robbery ; that he was drink- 
ing and conversing familiarly with two ill-looking men, 
who did not belong to the town, and who had not been 
seen there since. A neighbour declared that, having 
gone to the window at eleven o’clock on the night of 
the , Benoit’s door, which was usually shut at 
nine o was half open, though there was no light 


in the shop. At length they proceeded to ‘examine the 
place by which it was suspected the robbers had entered, 
and where a silver spoon, supposed to have been stolen 
a garret window in it’ ved also 
a bit of cord hanging from Prager deny ich had pro- 
bably served to fasten a ladder; they even discovered 
the marks of the ladder, and the print of men’s feet 
under the window. From all these circumstances, 
Benoit was apprehended and put in prison. He suffered 
himself to be conducted there with the greatest com- 
posure, for he felt that he was innocent. The occur- 

rences which led to his apprehension were as follows :— 
An old soldier named Trappe, a comrade of Benoit’s, 

had lately come and established himself as a hairdresser 
in the town. He had on one occasion saved the life of 
Benoit when sorely pressed by the enemy, so that 
Benoit received him kindly, though he disliked his cha- 
racter, and considered him a boasting liar, if not a 


The day before the robbery, came to visit 
Benoit, and told him that two of their old comrades, who 
had served in the same regiment, were passing through 
the town, and that he must come and drink a bottle with 
them. He reminded him that it was the anniversary of 
the battle in which he had saved his life. Benoit scarcely 
knew how he could refuse the invitation, and wished 
even to pay his share, but they would not allow him. 
They endeavoured to make him drink, and to make him 
talk, in hopes of getting information from him ; for Trappe 
and his companions formed part of the gang who were 
to enter the town that night. They wished to make him 
drunk that he might not hear what would happen in 
his house, or be in a less fit state to resist them: how- 
ever, Benoit spoke but little, and only drank enough to 
make his head rather more heavy, and his sleep rather 
more sound, than usual. The next morning he per- 
ceived that his shop door had been opened, which asto- 
nished him a good deal, as he was certain that he had 
fastened it on the previous evening. He went up stairs, 
and found that his garret window, which he had also 
secured, was open, and that a bag of beans which he had 
left there had been carried off. He did not say a word 
about all this, for it was not his custom to speak of things 
before he well understood them; but he thought a good 
deal of the matter. On going out to his work, he found 
the whole town in a tumult; every one was talking of 
the robbery which had been committed during the night. 
It was reported that two suspicious-looking men were 
seen the day before in some of the public-houses, and 
the one in which he had been with Trappe and his com- 
panions was particularly mentioned. Ere long, he per- 
ceived that poe avoided speaking before him, and 
that they looked at him with suspicion. He recollected 
that when he left the public-house on the previous even- 
ing, Trappe had followed him with a bottle in his hand, 
and went up stairs to the room in which his wife and 
son were, and that he made them drink two glasses of 
wine— most probably to intoxicate them; he also re- 
membered, that having looked out of the window, just 
after Trappe went down stairs, he did not see him go 
out. From all these circumstances, he concluded that 
he must have concealed himself in the house, and that 
it was he who had opened the window and door for 
the robbers. He went in search of him, and taxed him 
with the fact. ‘Trappe at first pretended not to under- 
stand him, and then grew «ngry ; but he was evidently 
agitated. ‘ You saved my life,’ said Benoit, ‘and I do 
not wish to injure you; but if you have done this deed, . 
be off, and never let me see you more, or I may bring 
you into trouble.’ The next morning Trappe disap- 
and it was on that day that Benoit was arrested. 
was asked whether it 
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4 . window and door; to which he answered no. He was 
i then asked if he knew by whom they were opened. He 
replied that he did not: in fact, he had no certainty that 
} =e He was next asked whether there was | 
\ any person he suspected; to which he replied that, as 
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he was himself arrested on suspicion, his suspicions 
might cause another to be arrested who might be equally 
innocent, and that therefore, if he had any, he would 
not divulgethem. In fine, he gave true answers to every 
question, but without any addition, or saying a word 
that could inculpate Trappe. When the examination 
was over, as there was no proof against Benoit, they 
were obliged to set him at liberty, though every one felt 
fully persuaded that it was he who had given admission 
to the robbers. He saw this by the manner in which 
they announced to him that he was free, and also by the 
conversation he heard in crossing the court ; but it did 
not seem to affect him in the least. When he reached 
home, after having embraced his wife, who was over- 
joyed at his return, he embraced his son, and said calmly, 
* Silvester, you will hear it said everywhere, that though 
I have been acquitted, I am not the less a rogue, 
that it was I who opened the way for the robbers; but 
do not let that trouble you, for it will not last long.’ 
His wife was frightened by what he said, but would not 
believe it till she went out to receive the congratula- 
tions of her friends. Some turned their backs on her, 
others looked at her with compassion, and shrugged 
their shoulders, as much as to say, Poor woman! it is 
not her fault. Others again told her what they thought 
about it. After having been insulted by three or four, 
she returned crying and subbing, and declared that she 
could not live any longer in that place, and that they 
must absolutely quit it. 

‘If I leave this,’ said Benoit, ‘I shall leave nothing 
after me but a bad name.’ 

* What good will it do you to remain here?’ asked his 


wife. 

*I will recover a good one.’ 

* You will lose all your customers.’ 

*No; for I will be the best workman in the town.’ 

‘There are good workmen besides you. What will 
make you superior to them?” 

*When things are most difficult, it is only to take 
more trouble about them.’ 

Benoit had some work in hand at the time he was 
apprehended : he completed it with so much promptitude 
and perfection, and at such a moderate charge, that 
those for whom he was working continued to employ 
him, although they had not a very good opinion of his 
character. He now determined to rise two hours earlier, 
and go to bed later, than he had been in the habit of 
doing, and also to work with greater assiduity, so that, 
by seldom being obliged to hire workmen, he could 
make moderate charges, although he gave the very best 
timber and workmanship. By these means he not only 
retained his old customers, but gained new ones. 

He plainly perceived that he was still a suspected 

n, and that precaution was taken not to leave him 

y himself in a room; but this he took no further notice 

of than by a quiet smile. But if, in passing through the 

streets, any one proposed to him to join in some wicked 

design, he gave him a look that prevented all desire to 
at it. 

e saw that his accounts were examined with iar 
care; but he made them out so clearly, so i and 
so minute, that people ended by saying he was too 
particular. ‘ No,’ he would say ; ‘I know very well that 
you have a bad opinion of me, and it is necessary that 
you should be ancnghly convinced that I am not 
cheating you.’ 

A fire broke out in a house in the neighbourhood, 
and threatened to reach the adjoining one; several 
workmen had endeavoured to cut off the communication ; 
but all had abandoned it as being too hazardous. When 
Benoit arrived at the door of the threatened house, 
he saw that the servants were afraid of admitting him 
without their master’s orders; but he pus’ past 
them, and forced his way, saying, ‘ The first thing is to 
save your house; you can ards see whether any 
thing is lost.’ He went up alone to the top of the house, 


which he put in his pocket, lest any one else should take 
it; but recollecting that he might perish in the enter- 
prise, and that if the watch was found on him, it would 
be supposed that he had stolen it, he hid it in a hole in 
the wall. He then climbed to the place which had 
begun to take fire, cut through it with a hatchet, and 
stopped all communication. Ashe was returning down 
stairs he met the master of the house, and showed him 
where he had concealed the watch. ‘I put ok 4 
said he, ‘because any person could have takefi ‘ane 
you would have believed that it was I.’ , 

So many proofs of honesty and sincerity in the 
conduct of Benoit, in which all the espionage of his 
neighbours could not detect a flaw, began to an 
impression in his favour. 

A man of great wealth came to settle in the - 


and | bourhood, for the purpose of building a large man 


tory. He inquired for the best carpenter, and it was im- 
possible not to point out Benoit. He employed him, and 
was so much pleased with his intelligence, his zeal, and his 
integrity, that he declared it to be his conviction that 
Benoit could not be anything but an upright, honest 
man. Ashe was a person of influence, this produced a 
great effect, and his reputation as a workman extended 
through the province, and brought him a considerable 
increase of business ; it also made him acquainted with 
a great many influential persons, and every one by whom 
he was employed formed a good opinion of his character. 
He was no longer watched, though he was still asked 
how it was that his window and door were found open 
for the passage of the robbers, many believing that he 
knew. The gentleman who had employed him in the 
building of the manufactory and who took a great 
interest in him, told him that he ought to try to explain 
that circumstance. ‘I will leave it to the character I 
shall establish as an honest man, to make such an expla- 
nation needless,’ said Benoit. At length people began 
to think no more of the matter, and felt sure that he 
could have had no part in it. 

One of the robbers was taken some time afterwards, 
and related the whole circumstance. 

People came to congratulate Benoit. ‘Whatever I 
may have suffered from unjust suspicion,’ said he, ‘a 
good conscience enabled me to bear it, as I felt sure that 
one day all would be cleared up. I well knew that a 
just Providence would not long suffer that an honest 
man should pass for a rogue.’ 


TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue Rev. Mr Hume, of the Collegiate Institution, Liver- 
pool, has printed a small tract,* containing some very 
useful hints on the teaching of geography. He con- 
demns, with truth, the too frequently-adopted plan of 
giving a dry catalogue of names and localities, totally 
unconnected, in most instances, with anything else 
which the mind can grasp, and suggests modes by 
which not only the study might become more pleasant, 
but more profitable. The first principle he lays down 
is, that the judgment should be called in to aid the me- 
mory, and this may be done in various ways. ‘ We 
may lead the mind of the pupil, for instance, into the 
way of cause and effect, so that many important results 
may be reached independently a priori ; we may intro- 
duce rational comparisons, so that the circumstances of 
one country will always suggest those of another, and thus 
give rise to important general ideas ; or we may diminish 
the intellectual labour of the very youngest, by pointing 
out obvious inferences, which render several of the 
statements of the book unnecessary. For example, what 


which had been deserted by every one. As he was cross- 
ing one of the rooms, he saw a watch upon a mantelpiece, 


* Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography, by the Rev. A. 
Hume. Privately printed for distribution among teachers. John 
Henderson, Castle-Place, Belfast. 
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is more natural than to infer that the English language 
is spoken in the United States, that French is common 
in the Mauritius, or Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, 
when the most meagre outline of these colonies is known? 
By simple inferences, I mean such as the climate, and 
natural productions, animal or vegetable ; of which every 
one can form some idea from the latitude and general 
situation, And to take an example of comparison, let 
us place side by side the two facts, that England proper 
contains 15,000,000 of population, and that Spain, which 
is twice as large as the whole island of Great Britain, 
contains only 15,000,000. The most indolent and stupid 
boy is roused to ask, either of himself or his teacher, or 
his book, “ why is this?” And he then begins to think, 
for the first time, of the effects of peace, intelligence, 
and varied industry in the one country, or of bloodshed, 
ignorance, and national habits in the other, though he 
may have heard the separate facts stated twenty times 
before.’ 

The application of this principle in impressing the 
physical features of a country must be obvious. For 
example, the rivers are a general guidance to the form 
of the country which they drain. Association may also 
be called in with good effect. ‘ This,’ says Mr Hume, 
‘is easily done in the case of battle-fields, towns that 
have been besieged, places noted for convulsions of na- 
ture, or for being the birth-place or the burial-place of 
some distinguished individual. Thus, Gibraltar will 
never be forgotten, if once its famous siege be alluded 
to; every schoolboy knows about the burning of Mos- 
cow; and an obscure speck on the map of Africa, Cape 
Coast Castle, is sought for with eagerness, from its me- 
lancholy association with her who was once Miss Landon. 
A similar association might be formed with a thousand 
other places, in which the great historical facts would 
present themselves at once. But even in minor matters, 
what an interesting thing does a map of the world be- 
come, when a boy can show where Byron died, where 
Falconer was wrecked, where Captain Cook was killed, 
where Lander terminated his labours, where Stoddart 
and Connoly were put to death, or Wolff imprisoned, 
where Howard became a martyr to his benevolence, 
where Park was encouraged by a flower in the desert, 
or where Napoleon was an exile. It is no longer a 
couple of circles, with printing and scratches, or with 
blotches of colouring, but a living, speaking picture, 
which he bears in his mind as long as memory exists. 
Nor is- this all: the spirit of inquiry has been stirred 
within him, and “the intellectual appetite,” curiosity, 
must be supplied. He searches for a copy of Park’s 
travels, to ascertain more on a subject of which he knows 
something already ; he is led by reference and associa- 
tion to Lander, Bruce, Salt, and others; he reads Falco- 
ner’s poem, which he would never have thought of 
opening; he refers to a biographical dictionary for 
concerning Howard or Byron; and some 
tiend is obliged to yield to his importunity, and get 
him Cook’s voyages to read. And if it be true, as it 
undoubtedly is, that “ all knowledge is money laid out 
at compound interest”—since every fact enables us to 
understand others that, without it, would remain un- 
known—these suggestions, however trite they may 
appear, rise in magnitude and im ce,’ 

cing the routes of distinguished travellers is one 
of the plans recommended. ‘ There are other means of 
roducing the same effects, apparently unimportant, 
really not so. Such, for instance, is the simple quo- 
tation of a line of poetry bearing upon any particular 
which, as it is more easily retained than any other 
escription, gives more marked and vivid ideas. Thus, 
if the first line of Heber’s missionary hymn were ex- 
plained to a boy, he could never lose sight of the local 
characteristics— 


“ From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s »umny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands.” 


Lapland’s woods, and 
“ From and 
Or Macaulay’s line— 
“ Thou, Rochelle, ourown Rochelle, proud city of the waters!” 
Or that of Watts— 
“ I would not my native land 
For rich Peru ana all her gold.” 
In some “ modern instances,” as in Murray’s Continental 
Hand-Books, poetical quotations are often given with 
great appropriateness. The writings of Byron, Scott, 
Rogers, &c. abound with allusions to localities, of the 
kind suggested here; so that a reading teacher could 
have no diffjculty in finding enough. The peculiar 
turning of an expression has often a most marked effect 
upon our associations, as “ sunny Italy,” “ the pleasant 
land of France,” “ the beautiful Rhine ;” and there is an 
entice class which are all particularly useful in parti- 
cular countries, like “ from Dan to Beersheba,” “ from 
Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 
Bay,” “ frae Maidenkirk to John-o’-Groats.” The reason 
why any imaginative association of this kind is seized 
with such avidity is, that it gives a more tangible exist- 
ence to the place. The recollection is no longer a mere 
idea, an abstraction; but its use is apparent, as means 
to an end ; it is connected with literature, and associated 
with genius.’ 

‘It is evident,’ adds Mr Hume, ‘ that the subject of 
geography is not taught when all the facts contained in 
a meagre text-book are elicited by cross-examination. 
But what must be taught to a pupil besides? The use 
of his own intellect, we reply, to retain what he has got, 
and to acquire more; the inclination to do so; the 
pleasure connected with knowledge; the classification 
and connexion of various kinds of it; and last, and not 
least important, an additional number of facts. It. is 
evident that no two teachers would go over the same 
ground in the same way; but each, in the independent 
exercise of his own mind, might do it well, and answer 
the end fully. So far as my own experience goes, I 
find that by far the most convenient plan is to give the 
association—whether fact, allusion, or anything else— 
when we are actually treating of the place. On a sepa- 
rate day the interest is gone, and the prolixity of a tale, 
or narrative of travels, with many useless digressions— 
when at best it is not so pointed as one requires—fails 
to fix the attention, if indeed it does not occasionally 
dissipate it. When once these pictures are placed in 
the mind, they are indelible, or may be revived in their 
full colouring in an instant. For example, the single 
application of the term “ New France” to Canada, 
awakens the recollection of its early inhabitants, of their 
language and manners, of General Wolfe, of M: Papi- 
neau, of the recent rebellion. And with what unmixed 
delight does the intelligent student of geography look 
upon the map of such a country as Spain. He forgets 
for the moment its size, and form, and colouring. He 
thinks of Hannibal and of Carthage, of Scipio and the 
Celtiberian prince, of the Goths, of the victorious Moors, 
of their gorgeous palaces, of their dances and their 
songs. He glows with the chivalry of Rodrigo the Cid, 
or he thinks of the petty jealousies of Gallegan, Catalan, 
Andalusian, and Castilian, in a country which nature 
has made one; he recollects Ferdinand and the Inquisi- 
tion, Charles V. and America; or fancies he sees an 
auto da fé, a bull-fight, or a castanet dance. There is 
not a country of Europe, and there is scarcely a country 
of the world, that would not afford the materials for a 
most interesting essay, in which all these suggestions 
could be appropriately applied, and beautifully blended 
with every important town, province, mountain, and 


river.’ 

Other modes of impressing geographical and statis- 
tical facts are ted out in this excellent little tract; 
the wider ci tion of which could not, we think, fail 


to awake many from the errors of their ordinary 


pro- 
cedure in this department of instruction. 


[_ 
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ITINERANT VOCALISTS. 


The Foreign- cows | Man with the cap.—In criticising the 
style of this candidate for our favours, we freely confess 
that his sentiment is overpowering, and the selection of 
his songs a pattern to the youth of the day. He usuzlly 
accompanies himself upon a seraphine, and invariably com- 
poses his own symphonies, which recommend themselves to 
your notice on account of their extreme brevity. By his 
method of singing and gentlemanly bearing, he evidently 
wishes to impress you with an idea that he has travelled 
much on the continent in early life, and has, in fact, seen 
more of the world than most men: he only patronises 
English songs in order that his audience may understand 
him ; but he usually sings Italian to his private friends, 
and rather prefers them too. If threepence is thrown 
towards him, carefully wrapt in white paper, he motions 
with dignity to a boy to pick it up ; and as soon as he has 
opened it, he pockets it with a smile, as if he.were doing 
the whole thing for a wager, and rather enjoyed the joke. 
In the summer season he usually goes down to a watering- 
place for a little sea-bathing, and is quite a favourite with 
the sentimental young ladies who stroll out in the evening 
to enjoy the refreshing air. 

The Old Man with the stick—This vocalist is remarkable 
for his unflinching patronage of the English school of 
music ; Dibdin and Shield are his stock favourites: and 
the hearty manner in which he delivers their compositions, 
is only to be equalled by the stern manner in which he 
swears at his boy when he does not look sharply enough 
after the halfpence. He has lately got rather husky, and 
occasionally mars the effect of his songs by vain endeavours 
to clear his voice, which always fails him in the most 
sentimental part of the poetry. When this occurs in the 
middle of Dibdin’s patriotic songs, he generally strikes 
his stick against the ground, thereby indicating his total 
want of power to express by any other means the way in 
which he would, most unhesitatingly, sink an opposing 
fleet, and blow all our enemies into thin air. By thus 
continually hurling defiance at all the nations of the earth, 
he has managed to acquire the name of the ‘old sailor ; 
but whether he is entitled to this appellation, I know not ; 
certain it is that he isa most d te character in his 


The Serious Man with the violoncello.—Other vocal miseries 
to which all residents in a metropolis are subject, may be 
borne with tolerable temper, but this man is really too 
much for human endurance. He commences at the top of 
the street by reciting a verse, apparently from a psalm— 
then comes the violoncello—and such a voice ! . If anything 
can convey to the mind a perfect idea of the intense 
wretchedness to which a fellow-mortal can be brought, 
and the dreadful purposes for which eatgut can be used; 
it is fully shown by this individual and his violoncello. If 
they could only agree in their misery, it would not be so 
bad; but here we have the voice and the instrument 
eternally fighting against cach other, and each dec 
that it has got hold of the right note, and intends to keep 
it. This person leads a solitary, wretched life: the man 
with the clarinet eyes him with pity, and Punch lowers 
his voice as he passes him; the girl on stilts looks down 
upon him with reverence ; and the man with the pandean 
pc and guitar hugs himself in the idea, that if he cannot 
play in tune, he can at least play lively music out of tune, 

arious conjectures are afloat as to his origin: man 
persons assert that he has escaped from some prison, rm 
is thus pursuing a deadly revenge upon society for having 
sent him there ; others say that he has been thwarted in 
love, and has resolved to commit suicide by slow musie 
instead of slow poison. Whoever he may be, I am con- 
vineed that the inhabitants of London would willing} 
enter into a subscription to pension him off for life ; — 
I can only say that, should such an idea be really enter- 
tained, my guinea is ready. 


AUTHORS ON AUTHORS. 


Authors have frequently too much self-interest and 
jealousy to permit them to see, or rather to acknowledge, 
the full merits of their rivals and predecessors. A 
tiality for their own theories, and their own style of writing, 
renders all others next to intolerable. On the other hand, 
their admiration is often elicited by insignificant trifles, 
We have read of a lawyer who threw away a celebrated 
novel because the first chapter contained a bad will; and 
of a geometrician, whose sole pleasure in the Aineid con- 
sisted in tracing the voyage of Aineas. Milton was dis- 


vocal moments ; and if he would only act as energetically 
with his guns as he does with his stick, he would be a 
most invaluable person on board a man-of-war. 

The Glee Singers.—These peripatetic vocal bands are 
remarkable for the dignified manner in which they arrange 
themselves before your door, with the evident idea of 
carrying you away by a mass of scientific harmony. They 
have penerally a female amongst them, who appears to 
have been selected from the fact of her possessing no 
voice. The consequence of this is, that although you hear 
the vocal powers of the two males strained to the utmost, 
pe left the dark as melody, 

ing intrusted to the soprano, is totally imaginary. ... 
believe that it has never been correctly ascertained what 
particular compositions they aim at, but I have no doubt 
that they imagine they are singing glees ; and as the pence 
usually come in tolerably b ly, there is no reason why 
this delusion should not go down with them to the grave. 

The Sentimental Man with the white apron.—Every person 
must have observed this individual, who, having somewhat 
the appearance of a journeyman carpenter, seems, either 
by misfortune or inclination, to have expressly. devoted him- 
self to the service of our most popular English composers, 
..« It is a curious fact, that he invariably selects the 
most sentimental airs, which he generally delivers thus :— 
having sung the first four bars at the top of his voice, he 
takes three or four steps forward, and matters the next four 
bars to himself; he then takes off his hat and looks 
upward, as if invoking a blessing upon the composer of such 
delightful music ; you then hear nothing of him for a 
minute or two, and you almost imagine that he has thought 
better of it, and left off—when suddenly a few notes strike 
— your ear, which, being very near the conclusion of 
the melody, convince you that the greatest portion of his 
performance has been private and confidential ; and that, 
although you may not have heard it, he has gone through 
the entire composition without missing a note. In this 


manner he proceeds from street to street, singing with 
melancholy voice the ho 4 of youthful rn and 
exciting laughter where he looks for sympathy. 


paraged by more than one eminent author. Isaac Newton 
is related to have said, ‘ Paradise Lost is a fine poem, but 
what does it prove?’ Winstanley, crowing too soon, said, 
‘ Milton’s fame is gone out, like a eandle in a stink.’ The 
learned Bishop Hacket called him ‘a petty schoolboy 
scribbler;’ and the celebrated Barrow, who regarded 
as ingenious nonsense, in a letter to Skinner mmed to 
speak of him as ‘one Milton.’ In a similar paltry spirit .of 
contemptuousness, Burnet drew upon himself more popular 
by an unlucky sentence in which he spoke of ‘ one 
Prior, than by all the inaccuracies of his statements and 
his style. Although Shenstone’s reputation as a poet 
almost entirely depends upon his imitation of Spenser, he 
does not speak of him with much regard. ‘The plan of the 
Faery Queen,’ he says, ‘appears to me to be very im- 
perfect. ones imagination is very extensive, though 
somewhat so, perhaps, than is generally allowed, if one 
considers the a of realising and equipping forth the 
virtues and vices. His metre has some advantages, tho 


in — respects objectionable. His nature is visib! 
through every of the poem, His conjunction of the 
pagan and Christian scheme (as he introduces both acting 


simultaneously) is wholly inexcusable. Much art and judg- 
ment are discovered in parts, and but little in the whole. 
One may entertain some doubt whether the perusal of his 
monstrous descriptions be not as prejudicial to true taste 
as it is advantageous to the extent of imagination. Spenser 
to be sure expands the latter, but then he eapene it 
beyond its true limits. After all, there are many 
passages in his Faery Queen which will be instances of a 
great and cultivated genius misapplied.’ Some of these 
remarks are accurate; but the tone is cold and dis 
agreeable. He, of whose pictures we may say, as Rey- 
nolds remarked of Rubens, that one is sufficient to illu- 
minate a room, demands a different style of criticism. 
Addison himself has expressed a contemptuous criticism 
of Spenser’s Faery Queen, which he did not read until 
fifteen years afterwards. It must have been in a similar 
irit of adventurous i that he found fault with 
ucer for want of humour. Cowley, too, has ex 
a dislike of Chaucer, w! he ‘read over’ at the Earl of 
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Leicester’s request. Dryden suggests that he was perhaps 
too much wh the post style to 


Cowper had _— i 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and was so little impressed 
by what he saw ti on, that he called him a poet of no 
great zeae § and a appears not to have formed the slightest 
conception of his powers. Dr Johnson’s Dictionary abounds 
with the most absurd definitions of natural objects, yet he 
ventured to say, in reference to Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature, that ‘you must not infer from this compilation 
} ag Goldsmith possessed any knowledge of the subject ; 
for if he knows that a cow has horns, it is as much as he 
ke of ‘a stupid 
fact so interest- 


LONDON POLICE IN 1768. 


A te having arisen between the coalworkers and 
the eavers, the latter of whom were chiefly Irish, nay. 
some of them whiteboys, an act of parliament had passed 
the last year, subjecting the coalheavers to the j iction 
of the alderman of the ward ; an office had been erected, 
and one Green who kept an alehouse had been constituted 


their t. Houston, a man who wanted to supplant 
incensed the coalheavers against him, and they 
threatened his destruction. 


Ap’ of their design, he 
every night removed his wife rr eniidren out of his house. 
One evening he received notice that the coalheavers were 
coming to attack him. He had nobody with him but a 
maid-servant and a sailor, who by accident was-drinking in 
the house. Sa aes if he would assist him. 
‘Y d the tar, ‘I will defend any man 
in distress.’ At eight the rioters appeared, and fired on 
the house, lodging in one room above two hundred bullets ; 
and when their ammunition w: a, they bought pewter 
pots, cut them to pieces, and fi hem as ball. At — 
with an axe they broke out the bottom of the door ; 
that breach the sailor defended singly, while Green and his 
maid kept up a constant fire, and killed eighteen of the 
Their powder and_ ball being at last wasted, 
Green said he must make his esca) * for he 
the friendly sailor, ‘ they will not hurt y 
ing from the back-room of his house, got Pinto aca war's 
yard, and was concealed in a sawpit, over which the mob 
passed in their pursuit of him, being told he was gone for- 
wards. I should scarce have ventured this narrative, had 
not all the circumstances been proved ina court of justice. 
Yet how many reflections must the whole story create in 
— not conversant in a vast capital—free, ungoverned, 
liced, and indifferent to everything but its pleasures 


factions! Who a scene of - 
rage could hai in the residence of government ? that 
the siege nine hours, and that no guards were sent 


to the relief of the besieged till five in the morning? Who 
will believe that while such anarchy reigned at one end of 
the metropolis, it made so little impression at the court end 
that it was scarce mentioned? Though in London myself, 
all I heard was, that a man had been Attacked i in his house, 
and had killed three of the rioters. Nor were the cireum- 
stances attended to till the trial of Green for murder, of 
which he was honourably acquitted, divulged his, his 
maid’s, and the sailor's heroism. Yet did not the fury of 
the colliers cease, though seven of them were taken and 
, but his sister a su to her friends for joy 
her ‘brother's por her was attacked b 
assassins, their faces covered with black crape, who tore 
her into the street, and murdered her. Yet perhaps of 
all the circumstances of this tragedy, not one was so sin- 
gular, from the display of so great a mind, as the indifference 
of the sailor, who never owned himself, never claimed 
_ honour or recompense for his generous gallantry. As brave 
| as the Cocles of fabulous Rome, his virtue was satisfied 
| with defending a man oppressed ; and he knew not that 


an Alexander deserved less fame than he, who seemed not 
Meimoirs of the 


SONG. 
(By s. Ww. PARTRIDGE.) 


Sumner is flying, 
Flowerets are dying, 
Brown leaves are lying 
Under the tree; 
Reapers are singing, 


Soon Winter scowling, 
With-+his winds howling, 
Like demons prowling, 
Hither will roam ; 
Round blazing piled wood, 
Borne from the wild wood, 
Manhood with childhood 
Nestle at home. 


CARTER, THE LION KING. 


Carter, the celebrated lion king, possessed perhaps as 
much daring as has ever 
A ful wn an we Bengal tiger was lan out of 
an ces for vim, and was to ta tania for his thea- 
trical exhibitions. Carter ex no concern at the task, 
nor anticipated any difficulty ; and when he judged the 
fitting moment to have arrived, he caused the door of the 
cage to be opened, and suddenly stood in the ce of 
the astonished beast, armed merely with a slight horse- 
whip. Cowed by the effrontery and stern glance of the 
man, the tiger crouched into the most distant corner of its 
cage, terror-stricken. A blow with the whip, and an indi- 
cation of the finger, sent the now submissive beast to an- 
other corner ; and thus it was kept on the move from spot 
to spot, till’ Carter, retiring from the cage, declared its 
entire subjugation. The feats of this extraordinary man on 
the stage are well known, but he would often amuse himself 
in private by matching "his strength against that of his 

animals. I have seen him, for instance, release a puma 
from its cage, and, seizing the beast by its tail, attempt to 
drag it along: indeed I do not believe he knew what fear 
was. Frequently on the stage he has been severely bitten 
and intel without exhibiting the slightest uneasiness, or 
even fear of the beast, which had converted its feigned 
ferocity into an actual attack. Altogether, his command 
over his animals was an astonishing exhibition, and proved 
forcibly how completely the majesty and dauntless daring 
of man can effect dominion. Thompson. 


RIDICULE. 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises from pride, a selfish pas- 
sion, is at best but a gross pleasure, too rough an enter- 
tainment for those who are highly polished and refined.— 
Lord Kaimes, 

REWARDS OF VIRTUE. 


remember that to resign 
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| 
o&f George Ill, 
force his way into a garden through a few brambles. It 
was not till nearly thirty years after the death of Collins | 
Golden sheaves bringing, 
Birds their flight winging 
Over the sea. 
ing that a recent English translation of it has met with ~ 
very great success and applause. It is far from improbable 
that the reviewer had never so much as seen the journal . 
which he so rashly stigmatised. With respect to the ordi- 
nary criticism in reviews, it may be said that scarcely in 
any sing] thor 
to light t is, 
after all, ts of 
books. While beaut; 
y lingers, | 
Ere Frost's cold fingers 
Hush the glad singers | 
On the green spray, 
Far from life's madness, 
Tumult and sadness, 
To nature’s gladness 
Hasten away. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | argain.— Wilberforce. 
| 


